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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 


—_—— 
CHAPTER V. 


Well, one may trail her silken robe, 
And bind her locks with pearis, 
And one may wreathe the woodland rose 
er g curls; 


And 
Nor half-hid bosom heave the less, 
Nor 'broidered corset more. 
O. W. Holmes. 


On being left to herself and the attendance of her 
ayah, the chosen heiress hastened to lock the doorof 
her boudoir and to apply herself to a closer exami- 
nation of her apartments and their contents. The 
blue eyes that had looked up to Lady Redwoode 
with such confiding innocence assumed a hard and 
speculating expression, as if calculating the cost of 
the various luxuries, but the countenance of the 
maiden was full of the most unalloyed satisfaction. 
She moved from one room to another, talking merrily 
to her attendant, and now and then yielding to a 
merry peal of laughter that rang out like the chimes 
of silver bells. She adorned herself with the jewels 
that had been given her, and admired their effect 
when contrasted with her golden hair, and commented 
upon their value as one who knew their worth. 

“Well, Renee,” she said, at length, “my new 
mother has been very generous to me, has she 
not? With what ease I have stepped into a magni- 
ficent home fit for a princess!. Mamma is going to 
introduce me to her servants as their young mistress, 
and I am sure she will make me the heiress of Red- 
woode. I am the most fortunate of beings!” 

“Indeed you are, Miss Cecile,” returned the 
Hindoo, with a pleased and exultant look. “You 
were born for good luck. But it was a very slight 
chance that turned the balance in your favour. My 
lady looked from you to Miss Hellice and back 
again, not knowing which to choose. She was won- 
derfully attracted by your fair face and golden hair, 








[HBLLICE DISCOVERED BY SIR RICHARD HAUGHTON. } 
but I could see that there was something in Hellice’s 


eyes that fascinated her. If you hadn't called her 
mother as you did, it is quite possible she might have 
chosen your cousin !” 

Cecile frowned darkly, and shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. It was wonderful, but her unpleasing 
change of expression gave an entirely different cast 
to her countenance. Despite the unchanging fact of 
their blonde character, her features assumed a sin- 
gular and subtle resemblance to those of her Hindoo 
attendant, which the latter, who was gazing over her 
mistress’s shoulder into a panelled mirror, was not 
slow to notice. 

“ Do not look that way, my. darling,” she said, 
significantly, “or Lady Redwoode will even yet 
prefer your cousin——-” 

“ She will not—she shall not!” cried Cecile, pas- 
sionately, her blue eyes flashing vividly. “If 
after I have been chosen as the heiress, Lady Red- 
woode’s mind be not at rest, or she shows indecision 
or dissatisfaction, I will send Hellice away. She shall 
not mar my triumph here!” 

“ But if she will not go?” 

“She shall go! Has not my will always been law 
in our Indian home? Does Hellice doubt but that I 
am really Cecile Avon, the daughter of Lady Red- 
woode by a first marriage? If she does not, she is 
too proud to remain one night under this roof when 
I convince her that she is not wanted !” 

Her voice sounded through the room with a fierce- 
ness and resolve that brought an approving smile to 
the Hindoo’s lips. 

“ You are right, my beauty,” she whispered. “ But 
be secret and guarded in all you do. Let not Lady 
Redwoode suspect you of unkindliness or jealousy 
towards -your cousin. Her ladyship is keen-eyed 
and strong-willed. A trifle will remove you from 
your high pedestal and put Hellice in your place!” 

“Say no more!” said Cecile, imperiously. “ Dress 
me at once, Renee. I would not have Hellice go down 
to Lady Redwoode first!” 

She softened her imperious tone as she concluded, 
and laid one little jewelled hand caressingly against 





the ayah’s red-brown cheek. The latter placed the 








hand-quickly to her lips and kissed it with passionate 
fervour, murmuring words of endearment in her na- 
tive language. Cecile then took possession of a 
chair, and her attendant proceeded to attire her for 
her second interview with the baroness, when she 
was to be acknowledged as her ladyship’s daughter 
and heiress. 

It was curious to observe with what tenderness and 
ability the ayah brushed out the straight and shining 
bands of hair until they fell in an airy cloud about 
the girl’s fair face and over the uncovered shoulders. 
Like a fond mother disrobing her little child, she re- 
moved the dusty travelling-garments, and, while her 
young mistress refreshed herself with a bath, she un- 
packed the heavy trunks and selected the choicest 
articles belonging to the maiden’s wardrobe. 

When Cecile emerged from her bath-room, fresh 
and rosy, her form habited in a white dressing-gown 
and slippers, she found awaiting her a dainty repast, 
which had been brought to her by the especial orders 
of Lady Redwoode. A few minutes were given to 
the enjoyment of the fragrant tea, the crisp white 
rolls, the delicate broiled birds and the various de- 
licacies upon the massive silver salver, and then the 
toilet was allowed to progress. It was soon com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of both mistress and maid, 
who coincided in the opinion that the young lady 
had never looked more beautiful. 

Her toilet was indeed perfect. Her golden hair 
was coiled low at the back of her head, to deepen 
her resemblance to Lady Redwoode, and was confined 
there with long heavy pins headed with balls of gold 
studded with softly glowing gems. Her slender form 
displayed to advantage a fleecy, transparent robe of 

urest azure, sprinkled with shining stars, em- 
broidered by cunning Indian hands with thread of 
spun gold. A ceinture of flexible goid encircled her 
delicate waist, and upon her uncovered neck, on her 
arms, and drooping from her shell-like ears, were the 
turquoise jewels that had been one of the gifts of the 
baroness. . 

Cecile surveyed her reflection in a mirror with un- 
disguised admiration. 

“T look more like an Englishwoman than Hellice 
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does,” shéewaid, turning .jer hgad frem side fo side. 
“My yellow hair has prayed a greater fortune to mo 
than if every thread ‘were pure gold. I am going to 
the drawing-room now, Renee, and I wish you to fol- 
low me to the lower hall, where you can witness my 
introduction to the household as Miss Avon. Come!” 

She turned from the mirror, after a parting glance, 
and flitted through the rooms until she had reached 
the door of the boudoir. Here she paused a moment, 
beckoned the Hindoo nearer, and drew close to her 
own the dark face, kissing it repeatedly with child- 
like impulsiveness. 

“ Renee, darling,” she said, caressingly, “ you know 
that you are to share my prosperity. When I am 
mistress here you shall have rooms of your own, and 
servants to wait upon you. But if Hellice were in 
my place, she would send you away, without caring 
what might become of you. Before Lady Redwoode 
accepts me finallyas her daughter she may again 
question you——” 

“Fear nothing, my soft-eyed darling,” replied the 
aysh, her tones tremulous with fondness. “This 
heritage shall be ge own. I do not like Lady 
Redwoode, nor aught that belongs to her, because 
she looked coldly upon my daughter, the wife of her 
brother. I hate Hellice too, for many have thought 
her more ‘beautiful than you, my golden-haired 
beauty! No,Cecile,many atime duringour.veyage, 
here, at midnighi, when alone on deck, I read the 
stars,.and.ithey told me that you wanld .be rich, 

and honeured |” 





“Did » age Cecile, 0 eagerly that one 
could .npt to.motice ‘that there ran.a vein of 
page wc ngs that.she 

believed theroughly in her attendaunt/s ability 4o | 
“ read the 4 fh I shall be rich, grand, and! 
honoured! ing more.be desired? But | 


anything 
will ; 2” d 
litte ower the Hindoo's face as he 


g 
J could not read more, forthe | 4 
slonds.: @ayneand veiledthe starsat shiggpe- : 


owas,preferred ; 
because , 
| waunt. No.ene e, no one petted andl 4a 
Sevag aoagee ‘ “inwuay di 
uncle's thouse, although I never imagined the 


cise moment When Lqrould bave.snatched from 
their greatest weeret. I will try agsin to-night,, 
Cecile. Now you must,goil” q 

She unloosed the white, clinging arm from her} 
neck, and opened the door, whispering -her young 
mistress.to be of good courage. 

The caution was not needed. Cecile walked :aeross* 
the corridor and down the grapd staircase sith} 
thorough ease and .¢elf-possegsion, bearing -herself 
like a young queen. Her.countenance was a picture 
of serenity ; her blue eyes glowed as tranquilly as the 
tarquoises lying against her throat, and the colour 
in her cheeks was unvarying. No one conld have 
guessed from her manner that her heart was unquiet 
and troubled, or that she was disturbed by a single 
—— with regard to her position or future. 

he ayah followed her at a little distance and 
finally remained in the lower hall, awaiting ‘the 
moment that should establish the name and rank of 
her young mistress. 

With a bold, free step, Cecile advanced ‘to the 
drawing-room, opened the door, and entered. Lady 
Redwoode awaited her there, and came forward to 
meet her, greeting her anew with caresses. 

There was something in the manner of the baroness, 
#0 uneasiness and inquietude which the maiden 

ived, and which struck terror toher soul. She 
Imagined that her ladyship was not yet satisfied with 
regard to her daughter’s identity, and she resolved 
to combat and overcome at once any doubts she 
might entertain, before Hellice should make her ap- 
pearance. 

Counterfeiting a charming shyness and timidity, 
she begged Lady Redwoode to resume her seat, and 
herself took possession of a heavy Moorish cushicn, 
placing it close beside her ladyship. Then, retain- 
ing the hand of the baroness in her own, after a 
child-like, clinging fashion, and leaning confidingly 
against her, she whispered : 

“Oh, mamma, how like a dream it all seems! I 
can hardly believe that I have found a home and a 
mother. You knew me at once 4s your child, did 
you not?” 

“T believe I did, Cecile,” said the baroness, with 
agitation. “Oh, my child, you do not know the 
eruel position in which I am placed! I thought my 
instinct would tell me which was my daughter, but 
at the critical moment I found myself confused and 
bewildered. I believed that you were my very own, 
for my baby-was fairer than my brother's and pro- 
mised to look like me, and you do resemble me, 
Cecile, darling. ‘My brother's wife had Hindoo blood 
and was dark and swarthy. Surely this dark- 
skinned Hellice belonged to her, and yet she looked 
atme with dark-gray eyes very like those of my 
lost Rolfe. What can I think, Cecile? Look up at 
me, my love, and tell me if your heart has owned'me 
for. your mother ?” 


shiging thyough her tears, and: her face full af a, 
a repro that needed notsthe interpretation of 
words. 

“T knew you at once.ss.my mother,” she said, 


“ just as Hellice knew that you were nothing to her. 

Oh, mamma, do you doubt that I am your daughter ?” 
The lovely face of Lady Redwoode flushed and 

paled, and a pained look‘appeared in her eyes. 

“ Cecile,” she exclaimed, clasping more closely the 
hand of the maiden, and speaking with wild anguish 
of tone, “I am cruelly bewildered. I know not 
what to think. You are all I expected to find in my 
daughter; you look as I imagined you would ; you 
are the timid, girl I have pictured 
you. But-if yougre;my, does the mother 
of my latesister-in-Jaw,prefer you to her own grand- 
She went\to your room, ' Hellice 
alone. She-kept nearer to you, and r more 
love and interest in you thantin the daughter of her 
dead child. It is this fact that has disturbed my 
confidence in our relati and thas made me 
question if I have not been ‘by impulsewather 
than instinct.” oni ne ‘ 

She looked at Cecile appealingly,end:her glance 
might have moved a heart of atane. The bleed; 
slowly mounted to the girl's blonde \face, end her} 
blue eyes dreoped,as if she were unable to meet the} 
glances ofthe baronass. But only.a single moment,, 
howewer, wasshodacking in self-command. A minute 
later her answer amas.aeady,and jher ewery nerve 


was strung to ; - 
re ” eugwenstially, wit 
the fingarsishe j “how neatly eo lest .my 

pew-found place,in »your heart, anddhat.qn.eccount 

«of the:merest.trifle. I.ean ing that 

looks strange to yon, and 1 shall insist yponthoipg | 
a0 mow, before you -acknowleiige me es your) 
daughter. So begin with Renee's zelations.tewerds’ 
me. L.was the merest owhen 






sd My poor, poor darling !” murmured the baroness, | 
not detecting the tone of insincerity in the girl’s 
voice. ‘I sometimes fancied that the darling for? 
whom I -yearned might.belonely-and unhappy in her: 
uncle’s house.” 

“I was very unhappy, mamma,” said Cecile, 
plaintively. “The servants were taught to consider 
my cousin before me, My uncle sometimes was very 
harsh with me, and my aunt, during her lifetime, 
treated me very coldly. I yearned to be loved and 
bore all their slights.with patience, but I never had 
my reward.” . 

“Was not your cousin kind to you?” 

Cecile shook her head and seemed to choke down 
@ sob that arose in her throat at the question. 

“Oh, dearest mamma,” she exclaimed, with sud- 
den fervour, “I do not wish to speak ill of Hellice. 
She is an orphan and my cousin. Until lately I be- 
lieved her to be my sister. Ilove her—I have always 
loved her. It is not my fault thet she has been cold 
and harsh to me, or that at times she has treated me 
as her servant.” 

“Has she treated you so, Cecile?” asked Lady 
Redwoode, frowning. 

“Not very lately, mamma, not since my, uncle’s 
death. On the way home she has been very kind, 
almost servile, if I may so express myself. She is 
very like her mother, and I fancy her father told her 
that I am your daughter.” 

“ Very likely,” was the dry response. “Tam sorry 
to hear such a report of Hellice, but I believe you 
have judged her mercifully rather than justly, my 
love. In truth, I expected that she would be vain 
and deceitful, for her mother was both.” 

Cecile winced slightly, and uttered a deprecating 
exclamation. 

“My tender-hearted little girl would even yet 
shield her cousin, I see,” said the baroness, 
with a proud, fond smile. “I respect your motives, 
Cecile, and do honour to your noble, generous, and 
forgiving heart. As I said, Hellice shall have a home 
here in my house, but there is no room for her in my 
heart.” 

“ But, mamma,” pleaded the girl. 

Lady Redwoode shook her head at the-implied re- 
monstrance. 

“Tf you knew, my darling,” she said, “how. the 
wrong inflicted upon me by my brother yet rankles 
in my heart you would not ask me to do violence to 
myself by trying to love his child. Is she not vain 
and deceitful?” 





= Pecile looked up as requested, her blue eyes 





Cecile replied only by a significant silence. 


—_—_——_—., 
——_— 


“Zou aragoo truthfal to apy re dearest, and 
toe merciful to say yes. I woukl she deserved 
such kind treatment at your hands. But 80 on, 
Cecile. Tell me how Renee became attached t, 


“T think itwvas because T-waseo helpless and that 
no one .loved-me,” -said Cecile, -without looking up. 
“ Renee was often no better than the rest, but she 
could not look coldly upon her nurseling, the child 
who clung-to her above -all others. As was natura), 
she preferred Hellice, but Hellice repulsed her when 
I clung to her as my only friend. I used to think 
it hard that even my nurse should love Hellice best 
for her dark skin and her dark hair. But when 
papa—that.is, Uncle Glintwiok—was dying he sum- 


moned Renee, Hellice, and me, each to.a separate 
in his. chamber. What he sid o.them | 

do not-know, but'from that hour my cousin:began to 

treat meavrith e aah fawned 

upon me continually: 

Pc Bat what.did -he on?” 


“He toldme that Hellice and I . 
that.one.of us was the daughter of e, 
‘but which.it was he would not reveal. 1 \implored 
chim to.sey if I were your ohild, ‘but the wefused. 





| Lhen-ethought seemed, a 
of which I could, the 
words ‘ ” “mother’s: : ‘Sher fea- 
pares may: . I asked himthatiheumeant, and 
he answered -by exci me sto »promise 
- nie d hareail Loom sith 
a , 8 ay hono’ wealth 
mitt Tales I ‘him and the grew con- 
tent?” 
vt 2 ” eried 
Siow Lsie Sestiodeemmedipes teapewards rot! 
“ How little d ‘thepewords woul! 










no long 
“But e ‘Glint- 
i i Wellice and | 
during the first 
don deck jlater than 


, i, if I would not make-her 
ntvamdegive her all her wishes, as 
lowed me. How could I refuse her, 
*shedowed ‘Hallice best; I knew 
© was eupidity .or avarice; I knew 
waniettHellice to-beShosen before me, and 
thatghe«spoke merely from s-momentary fear that 1 
might-be preferred, but@he had been my earliest and 
onlyfriend. If she does not love me, I love her. 
So I. promised her that, in the event of my being 
chosen, I would provide for her and Hellice, but | 
believed then that you would never be able to choose 
between ‘us, and that you would perhaps adopt us 
equally. Inever even dreamed that the:lonely, des- 
pised Cecile would be chosen before Hellice. So, 
mamma dear, you have the outline of the whole 
story. Ask me.what yon will,.and question Hellice 
and Renee!” ‘ 

“T have no need to question me, my daughter, 
and the baroness smiled brightly. “Your artless 
story has brought,confirmation.of my, hopes in every 
sentence. You have snes eae! firmly in 
my heart, and I shall never again doubt but that you 
are the child of my lost and honoured Ralfe!” 

“ And Hellice, mamma?” 

‘* I leave her to you entirely. Ihave no wish to 
say much to her, but Lshall troat her with due civility. 
It is impossible to send her away, Mig: but T'must 
beg you not to be too friendly with her. Some especial 
providence has guarded you against contamination 
from her society and companionship, but it is not 
pleasing to me to have my pure-minded Cecile in- 
timate with one whom she knows to be full of 
deceit !” ’ 

“Your wish shall be my law, mamma,” said Ce- 
cile, forcing herself to raise her eyes tothose of Lady 
Redwoode. “My only wish is to please you.” 

It was not the fearless look of innocence that 
glowed in Cecile’s blue orbs as he gpoke, nor was 
the expression of her face honest and upright. She 
had a guilty look that all her art could not conceal, 
but which, unfortunately, the baroness was too 
blinded by happiness to observe. " 

“Tt is settled, then, Cecile, that yon are,my own, 
said Lady Redwoode, bending over the girl with 
solemn, ineffable tenderness. “I hayenomore doubts 
—no more fears. Lam impatient to proclaim yonr rela- 
tionship to me and establish your position in my 
household. I will ring at once and summon Hellico 
and my nephew, Mr. Forsythe:” 

She put this resolve into execution, sending a mes- 
senger to both individuals mentioned, and thex 
awaited their arrival. : 

Mr. Forsythe came in first, hanflsomely attired 
and apparently solicitous to make favourable im- 
pression upon Cecile, Tho maiden arose and re 
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ceived him graciously, and Lady Redwoode remarked 
with pleasure that his ardent, admiring glance called 
up the blushes to Cecile’s cheeks. 

“My little girl is but a timid child still, Andrew,” 
ghe said, putting her arm around the girl’s waist and 
drawing her nearer. “She is beginning to tremble 
already at the ordeal of an introduction to the house- 
hold in her proper character, and I shall depend upon 
you to assist me in, sustsining her courage if it be 
likely tofajl,” and. her dadyship smiled reassuringly 
at Cecile. 

Mr. Forsythe was about. to utter some reply com- 
plimentary to Oecile as the door again opened, and 
Hellice madé her appearance. The words he would 
have said were etayed.on his lips, and he was for a 
full moment forgetful of everything and everyone 
but the rejected cousin. 


She came in quiétly, yet with those graceful, leo- | 


pard-like movements that distinguished her from 
other women. Her lithe, ie bg figure was robed 
ina cool, gray Gress of e, which swept about 
her in ample folds. Her collar of filmy lace was 
caught ig doreo by a carbuncle brooch, that glowed 
upon her bosom like a living coal. She had thrown 
about her shoulders an Indian shawl of the most 
vivid scarlet, and “its warm tone contrasted admira- 
bly with her delicately dark complexion. 

But thongh her dress was 
attracted more attention. Her cheeks had bloomed 
into @ lovely, dusky red, such as is seldom 
geen save upon the petals of an autumn rose. Her 
lips were two glowing scarlet curves, full of sweet- 
ness and sensitiveness. Her dark hair fell over her 
shoulders in rippling waves, more beautiful than the 
curling tendrils of a vine, and bearing their 
glossy surface an unrivalled bloom, But it. was in 
her eyes—her gray and glowing eyes, so full of 
lights and shadows, so superb in their lustre, so 
glorious in their depth of soul and expression—that 
lay the charm that had, fascinated Mr. Forsythe. 

The young girl came forward with unaffected 
shyness,.as if not qttite certain of her reception, 
looked up at the baroness with a sweet and tranquil 
gaze, and then advanced te Cecile, offering her hand 
affectionately. 


“Let me congratulate you, dear cousin,” she said, | 


in a low, fluttering voice, “I was afraid you would 
think I did not share ‘in your joy, but I do, with all 
my heart.” 
Cecile glancéd at Lady Re@woode to observe the 
effect upon .her of this magnanimous speech, and re- 
fied : 


“You are not dissatisfied then, Hellice? ‘You had 
not expected that mamma would choose you 4s her 
daughter?” 

The sweet, 4 face of Hellice wavered a 
little in its dusky bloom, and a strangely yearning 
look appeared in her eyes, as she responded : 

“T expected nothing, Cecile—nothing that I have 
not already received. Ido not see how Lady Red- 
woode could have chosen differently, for you closely 
resemble her."” 


Cecile was pleased and flattered at this compli-: 


ment, and gratefully pressed her cousin’s hand. She 
knew, if HeHice did mot, how much this generosity 
of Hellice conspired to establish herself in Lady 
Redwoode’s love. She knew that the ready ac- 
quiescence of her cousin in the present state of 
affairs would be construed by her a age as the 
result, of a knowledge that Cecile was the daughter 
of the baroness, and. she could cordially have em- 
braced her cousin for thus unconsciously playing 
into her hands, 

“T congratulate yon ‘too, Aunt Agatha,” said 
Hellice, in her sweet tones, now tremulous and un- 
certain, as she turned towards Lady Redwodde. 
“Cecile has been a dear sister to me, and I am per- 
suaded that she will be a good daughter to your 
ladyship. Papa always loved her tenderly, perhaps 
from remorse at -having deprived her of her mother, 
and, remembering that, I hope that you will not feel 
harshly towards him now.” 

Lady Redwoode felt. uncomfortable under the 
girl’s pleading loek. In spite of her efforts to pre- 
vent it, her heart warmed strangely to this dark- 
haired maiden ;' but, when. she would have answered 
her kindly, Cecile’s accusation of deceitfulness arose 
against Hellice, and her heart grew cold again. 

“T do not feel harshly towards my brother now,” 
she said, gravely, and with some formality of manner 
that must have chilled her niece, “The dead have 
no faults, Hellice. I forgave Horatio in the hour 
when I learned about his death and his resolve to re- 
store to, me my child. We,need never speak of him 
@gain.’ 

Hellive. bowed, but 9, feeling of grief and pain 
darkened her ¢yes-to almost midnight darkness. It 
was not sorcow,.perhaps, on account of her dead 
father, but. rather because. the full tide, of: love she 
would have lavished upon her newly found relative 
had been forced back upon her own soul. She felt 


ect, her ‘face’ 





wounded, hurt, grieved, and indignant, possibly, for 
Hellice’s nature was too ardent and impnisive to he 
meek and humble. ‘She saw, at a glance, that in 
Lady Redwoode’s heart there was no room for the 
daughter of Horatio Glintwick, and words cannot 
describe her terrible sense of desolation. 

“Tam all alone,” she murmured, almost nncon- 
sciously. 

Lady Redwoode was reminded of Cacile’s com- 
plaint of life-long neglect at the hands of her re- 
latives, and saw in this remark only a righteous re- 
tribution for the wrongs Hellice had in-her pros- 
pery Letted upen Cecile. But when the dark 
eyes brimmed over with tears, and the little dark 
head drooped, her generous soul was moved to 


pity. 

“ Héllice,” she sald, Kindly, and*then pansed—the 
current of her feelings again. changed, Rr Hellice’s 
moment of w: had passed. 

The little. head was lifted proudly naw,.'the royal 
scarlet flamed again in ¢heeks. and lips,.the dark 
ayes looked again serenely tranquil, her dainty 
shoulders lifted themselves under ‘loomy waves 
of rippling hair trailing over them, 4 Hellice bore 
herself with conscious pride and rectitude. 

Alas, that Lady Redwoode had: been, so’prejudiced 
against the maiden as to, misinterpret; so thoroughly 
the change in her manner. 

“As I said before, Hellice,” observed her lady- 
ship, more coldly than she had hitherto spoken to 
the orphan, “ Redwoode shall be your home, and I 
will be your protector. TF trnst. you will, be happy 


here.” 

“Thank you, Aunt. Agatha,” replied. the young 
girl, quietly. “TI have a happy disposition and have 
no doubt I shall be contented here. Iam grateful 
for your kindness.” 

ith a half-haughty inclination of her ‘head, she 
turned wi: retreating to a window-sest, whither 
Mr, Forsythe followed her with his glances. 

He had intended to bestow his affections mpon the 
chosen heiress, believing, of course, that they were 
under his control. He had intended to love and wed 
the lady who-could best. advance his worldly in- 
terests, and there could be no question: but that that 
lady was the fair-haired Cecile Avon. He. still in- 
tended to lay siege to her heart and to;win her if 
possible for his bride, but the delicate, dark loveli- 
ness of Hellice, so like a night-sky gemmed with 
stars, had touched his heart as Cecile’s blonde beanty 
could never do. 

The bright, sparkling face of Hellice, with its 
dusky, red cheeks, its clean, ‘shadowy. eyes, and its 
frame of lovely rippling hair, had already indelibly 


| impressed its image upon his heart, and, whomever he 


might wed, it was certain that his love was given to 
the rejected maiden. 

Cecile. saw and understood his lingering glance 
after her more lovely cousin, and was. piqued by it. 
All her life she hed been more or less jealous of the 
superior attractions of Hellice, and had) exhibited 
this jealousy by frequent slights and displays of 
superciliousness, such,as could not fail to: wound 
her high-spirited young relativa’ She had spoken 
falsely to Lady Redwoode when declaring that sho 
had been unloved and neglected, for sueh had 
been the lot of Hellice, while she had heen petted 
and caressed without limit. This unlicensed 
indulgerice had . made her selfish and exacting, and 
she became pale with anger as Mr. Forsythe continued 
oblivious of her presence while regarding Hellice. 

The next moment, however, the young gentleman 
became conscious of ‘his rudeness and turned upon 
her . gaze flattering enough to soothe-her wounded 
vanity. 

“T conclude, dear Lady Redwoode,” he said, 
turning from Cecile to the baroness, “ that you have 
settled your dear danghter’s identity beyond all 
doubt. If so, the sooner her relationship to. you be 
proclaimed, the better,” 

“You are right, Andrew,” replied her Iadyship. 
“You may summon the household to the hall, and 
the introduction shall take place immediately.” 

Mr. Forsythe bowedand withdrew. He was absent 
but a few minutes, returning with the news that the 
household had assenthled and was duly prepared to 
welcome their Bi mistress. 

“Come, my aguter,” said the baronegs, offering 
her arm, and looki gana upon the beautiful 
blonde beside her. “ You are agitated, I see, but 
there is no cause for excitement of any kind. Ihave 
thought.it best to make a public acknowledgment of 
our relationship because my first. marriage was kept 
secret, and because, if I do not, people will wonder 
and gossip until they have made a mountain out of 
a molehill. Besides, my love, these servants of ours 
are faithful old retainers of the Redwoode family, as 
were their fathers before them. I consider. them as 
humble friends, and I know thet many of them 
would imperil their lives to insure my happiness. 
They will rejoice in my happiness, and J know they 


are longing to look at the young lady who will yet 
reign over them.” 

She spoke lightly as she concluded, desiring to en 
courage her daughter, but Cecile looked from her i 
Hellice, who was gazing from the window, with a 
singular and inexplicable agitation. 

“What is it, my own darling?” ingqnired th: 
baroness, following her glances. “Ah, 1. compre 
hend. You fear to wound your cousin’s feelings 
This exquisite sensibility does you honour, my. swe: 
child, but I fear,” and she spoke in a whisper, “ that 
it is quite misplaced. Are you ready ?” 

Cecile calmed herself by an effort, gave. quick 
look from the corners of her eyes at her.reflecfion in 
an adjacent mirror,.and then took Lady Redwoode’s 
arm, leaning upon it-with a confidingnesa‘that was 
more than ever child-like. 

“ Come, Hellice,” she said as she moved towards 
the door, preceded by Mr. ‘Forsythe. “T nmst have 
you near me.” 

The supple, gray-robed figure, with ite brigh: 
drapery of scarlet and gold, arose from the: digtant 
window seat and followed them slowly to the hall. 

As Mr. Forsythe had said, the entire honsehold wae 
gathered together to greet the daughter of thei 
honoured mistress. ‘The men, in their gay livery 
headed by the butler, stood on one side, and the women 
neatly dressed, and under the charge of the, portly 
housekeeper, lined the opposite side. Between the 
opposing lines stood a round, rosy little man, with « 
bald head, a business-like air, and quick, energeti: 
movements. He was Kenneth, the steward, bailiff 
and confidential adviser of Lady Redwoode, and was 
as faithful to his employer as the sun to its course 
He had once studied law, with a view to seeking ad 
mission at the bar, and his legal acumen and cornect 
mode of thinking were brought into frequent: re 
quisition by Lady Redwoode, who regarded him as « 
friend. He was a gentleman by birth and habits, anc! 
was a constant and honowred member of the family 

He came forward to meet the lovely baroness an: 
the beautiful girl hanging upon her arm, and acknow 
ledged his introduction to the ‘latter by a profoun:! 
and admiring bow. ; 

“ What amarvellous resemblance she bears to your 
ladyship!” he exclaimed, involuntarily. ‘“ Lady 
Redwoode, you could not have chosen otherwise,” bh: 
added, as his gaze encountered Hellice. “ They are 
both very beautiful, but the blonde can have no Hin- 
doo blood in her !” 

“Bo I believed !” responded Lady Redwoode, with 
a warm.smile. ‘“Cecile.is mine beyond all question 
.My heart.and my head both acknowledge her, get | 
am glad to have your. approval of my chaice, Mr 
Kenneth.” 

The little man bowed and retreated to his farmer 
position, yet fartherinte the background. The Hin 
doo ayah arose from a@ seat in a distant corer and 
approached the scene of interest, her black ayes 
glittering like polished steel, and her brown fac+ 
shining under its Madrasturban. Hellice glided out 
of the drawing-room and stood in the shadow of the 
wall, her dark-gray eyes glowing like twin stars, and 
ne small, fair hand laid. unconsciously against he: 

eart. 

Into the midst of this. scene, at the head of the 
hall, looking down upon the: double line of. servants, 
came the stately mistress of the dwelling, with 
Cecile on her arm, looking like twin angele o! 
light. F 

A hearty, rousing cheer, such as.can come only from 
the throats of British yeomen, arose te welcome them 
and was echoed again and again, until the vaulted 
roof rang with the joyous sound. 

When silence was restored Lady Redwoode bowed 
and said : 

“ My friends—for you are all my tried and faith- 
ful friends—I need not explain to you my early his- 
tory. Mr. Kenneth has, agreeably to my wishes, 
informed you that I was a widow when I was wed- 
ded to my late lamented husband, Lord Redwoode 
This young lady on my arm is Miss Cecile Avon, the 
only child of my first marriage. I present her to 
you and to the world as my own and beloved dangh- 
ter, the heiress of all my possessions, ‘and the future 
owner of Redwoode.” 

This| simple speech was sufficient to establish 
Cecile’s position beyond all doubt. Mr. Kenneth ap- 
proached the young lady to tender his congratula- 
tions on her being restored to her mother, whil: 
again the hall rang with joyous shouts of weleome 
to the daughter of the Lady of Redwoode. 

It was a proud moment for Cecile. 

Her fair face glowed with excitement, and she 
stood unsupported, listening to the sounds of adula- 
tion as if entranced by them. The colour: in 
hericheeks was unwavering, her blue eyes shone, 
and her lips were parted in a smile. The assurance 
of the :baroness ‘that Redwoode would yet be hors 
inflated her ambition to its utmost tension. She 





felt like a young queen receiving homage, and bowed 
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graciously first upon one side and then upon the other, 
dispensing smiles very liberally to all. 

The majority of the household were in raptures 
with their young mistress, but a few there were who 
looked from her to the bright-eyed maiden in the sha- 
dow, and wished that she in her dark and sparkling 
loveliness, and with features instinct with soul, had 
been the daughter of Lady Redwoode. 

lt is singular how, sometimes, simple souls, igno- 
rant of all learning, are yet quick in the art of 
reading faces, and know by intuition whose souls 
ure grand and noble and whose are petty and ignoble. 

Hellice looked upon the scene of rejoicing without 
one pang of envy. She noticed Cecile’s proud 
bearing ; the ayah's joy and satisfaction, evident 
in every feature; the proud joy of Lady Redwoode, 
as she looked upon her daughter ; and she heard the 
ringing acclamations of the servants. No one spoke 
of her, no one greeted her; she would have gone to 
her cousin but that she feared a repulse. Lonely, 
sad, and miserably desolate, in the midst of all that 
rejoicing, she looked about her for some means of es- 
cape. The wide door by which they had entered the 
mansion was open and nearathand. Witha hurried 
glance about her, and suppressing a sob as she 
saw how thoroughly neglected she was, she glided 
to the door, descended the steps, and flitted away 
among the trees, seeking amidst their shades some 
comfort in her loneliness. 

Cecile, thoroughly forgetful of her, lingered in the 
hall, loth to quit the pleasant scene, but was at 
length reconducted by Lady Redwoode to the draw- 
ing-room, where Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Kenneth con- 
tributed to swéll her pride and strengthen the 
mother’s heart by Commenting upon the resemblance 
between them, and expressing their delight that Mr. 
Glintwick’s cruel plans had been frustrated and the 
rightful heiress discovered. 





CHAPTER VL 
Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought. 
Moore. 

Tue weird face, which had glanced in unobserved 
upon Sir Richard Haughton's interview with his 
divorced wife belonged to Mr. William Haughton, 
the younger brother of the late baronet, and, conse- 
quently, the uncle of our hero. On observing the 
occupation of his nephew he lad hastily retreated 
to the inn-yard, where he waited, amusing himself 
by caressing his horse, conversing with his personal 
attendant, a shrewd-faced lad, or beheading a few 
adventurous tlowers with his riding-whip. 

Mr. William Haughton, as has been indicated, 
was a singular-looking personage, tall and slender, 
slightly stooping in figure, fair haired, and with un- 
deniable Haughton features. 

His singularity lay in their uncertain, irregular, 
and changing expression, and in the shifting glances 
of his blue eyes. His countenance conveyed the 
impression of physical weakness and mental aberra- 
tion. 

He seemed to be an amiable but eccentric gertle- 
man, and such indeed he was. Gifted, originally, 
with a keen, strong intellect and unusual powers of 
discrimination, he had had the misfortune to be 
“crossed in love,” as the phrase goes, in his youth, 
and had recovered from a consequent illness with 
his mind unbalanced and his guiding perceptions 
destroyed. 


Gentle, kind-hearted, and gay, capable of carrying 
on & lengthened conversation with a stranger with- 
out betraying his peculiarities, he was yet a prey to 
vagaries which gave evidence of insanity. 


He had a strong taste for mechanics, and was 
always engaged in the invention of some stupendous 
machine that should astonish the world and im- 
mortalize his name 

At one time a peculiar boat, to be propelled by 
some complicated machinery, employed his inventive 
faculties, and he laboured upon it for months, weav- 
ing wheels within wheels, until the intricate mass 
of iron and steel was beyond all comprehension, 
except, and perhaps including, hisown. Thisinven- 
tion had its trial in a lake upon Sir Richard’s 
grouuds, in the presence of an admiring crowd of 
servants and tenants, but came to an inglorious end, 
sinkiug so rapidly that its unfortunate inventor was 
near being engulphed in a watery grave At 
another time he had constructed a gigantic balloon, 
carrying out his operations upon the top of his 
nephew's dwelling, and had actually made a voyage 
in his aerial car as far as the nearest tree, from 
which he and the wreck of his invention had been 
rescued at considerable risk to rescuer and rescued. 
Again, he had laboured months upon an automatic 
horse, constructed of iron, with which he intended 


ud down the country roads with the 





speed of lightning, and with flames bursting from the 
mouth and nostrils of his formidable steed. He 
filled up the interior of his automaton with ma- 
chinery, which when in motion produced a sound 
resembling distant thunder. 

This wild scheme was a very favourite one 
with him, and he confidently anticipated, in case 
of his success, an order from the War ‘Office for 
several regiments of automatic steeds to be kept 
until government should require them to strike 
terror to the heart of a national enemy. Unfortu- 
nately for the country and his ambition, his inven- 
tion was blown up in process of heating, and before 
he could replace his loss some other vagary had en- 
gaged his attention. 

From these indications, the character and dis- 
position of the unfortunate gentleman can be readily 
discovered. As may be supposed, his ideas re- 
ceived little encouragement from Sir Richard, who, 
however, treated his relative with uniform kindness, 
consideration, and affection. 

Mr. Haughton was a daily visitor at Redwoode, 
and fancied that he had discovered in the baroness 
a congenial spirit. She was the confidant of his 
schemes, his apparent sympathizer, and earnest 
friend. Lady Redwoode pitied and esteemed him 
equally, and, in her kind-heartedness, was never 
weary of listening to his wandering fancies, or be- 
guiling him with music, of which she was a skilful 
exponent. 

Mr: Haughton employed himself while waiting for 
his nephew, as we have'stated, but he began to grow 
impatient, when at last the young baronet, with his 
hat drawn down over his eyes, and with a quick and 
nervous step, made his appearance: The uncle, 
with a joyful exclamation, hastened to meet him. 

“Ah, here you are, Dick!” he said, pulling his 
arm through ‘that of his nephew. “But how pale 
you look. I want to talk with you. Just let Hodge 
take your horse and mine home, while we walk. 
have néws of the utmost importance to communicate 
to you.” 

“Very well, uncle,” responded Sir Richard, find- 
ing even in the society of his unfortunate relative 
some relief from his own thoughts. “ Walking or 
riding—it’s all the same to me.” 

Mr. Haughton gave the necessary instructions to 
his servants, and then, arm in arm with his nephew, 
set out across the fields at a sauntering pace im the 
direction of Sea View. 

“Richard,” he said, hesitatingly, after a brief 
silence, “was that person at the inn that actress 
who gave you so much trouble some years age ?” 

“The same,” responded the baronet, laconi- 
cally. 

“What did she want, Richard? She knows she 
isn’t your wife.” 

“True, uncle. She was simply enacting a bit of 
private theatricals before aa unappreciative 
audience,” and Sir Richard smiled bitterly. 

Mr. Haughton pressed his arm in earnest sym- 
pathy, and walked on for a few moments deeply 
absorbed in thought. Suddenly he started, as he 





was wont to do in the t of the ption of 
his most brilliant schemes, paused abruptly, and re- 
garded his nephew with a Ceuntenance irradiated by 


an expression of the most active benevolence. 

“Richard,” he said, confidentially, and with em- 
phatic earnestness, raising his forefinger impres- 
sively. “I’ve got an idea. This actress married 
you once, and clouded your life, and made almost a 
hermit of you, and you had great trouble to get 
rid of her. Now she has come back again, after 
a lapse of years, and my opinion is she will 
determinedly stick to you as long as life remains. 
Permit me as a favour, my dear Richard, to arrange 
this delicate little matter for you. I can relieve you 
at once and for ever of her attentions.” 

“But how?” 

The benevolent expression of Mr. Haughton’s 
face deepened, his manner grew more impressive 
and confidential, and he elevated his forefinger toa 
still higher degree. 

“Richard,” he exclaimed, glancing around him 
and then fixing his gaze upon the baronet, “as I 
said, an idea has occurred tome. I will invent a 
small infernal machine, you know, and put it ina 
scent-bottle and send it to her! What do youthink 
of that, my boy? Science shall step in to relieve 
you of her persecutions.” 

“ But, uncle——” 

“Say nothing, Richard. I comprehend your gra- 
titude, but I do not wish to be overwhelmed with 
thanks,” and Mr. Haughton waved his hand magnani- 
mously. “It is but a trifling service, and I shall 
perform it with the greatest pleasure.” 

“I want no such service, replied Sir Richard. “ The 
woman is nothing to me, and you must not seek to 
harm a hair of her head. ‘Employ yourself with 





innocent schemes, but do not seek to injure anyone. 


| The actress, as you call her, is completely dead to 


me, and I never wish to hear of her again. Forgot 
her, Uncle William, as I shall do.” 

Mr. Haughton looked crest-fallen and disappointed, 
He attempted a remonstrance, but failed, on encoun- 
tering the firm and resolute look of his nephew. 
After a brief struggle with himself he seemed to 
resolve to make the best of the circumstances, and ac- 
quiesce in the baronet's decision. 

“Let it be as you say, Richard,” he said, in 
@ subdued manner. “I won’t harm her, but | 
could have invented a machine no bigger than g 
toy that would have put her out of the way in the 
most scientific manner. I wish you had a little more 
spirit—but let it pass, you shall never hear that 
woman’s name or designation from my lips again. 
She is dead to us!” 
He again took the baronct’s arm, and they walked 
on in silence. 
It was a pleasant and picturesque route by which 
they proposed returning to Sea View. The path 
woend through ‘green and pleasant fields, where 
the young grain waved like green billows in the sun- 
shine ; through a heavily wooded plantation, where 
the shadows lay thickly on the ground, even in the 
daytime, and where hosts of birds held high carnival 
in the summer hours by the brook belonging to Red- 
woode Manor. In fact, the route lay entirely across 
the domain of Redwoode, and commanded at various 
ints a glimpse of some of its most remarkable 
uties. On this occasion, however, neither Sir - 
Richard nor his uncle appeared to notice the scenery 
around them, the former being so oblivious indeed 
that his relative had drawn him into a by-path 
diverging from their route without arousing his at- 
tention. 

““ Where aré we going?” he asked, at length, ab- 

ruptly, becoming conscious of: making the ascent of 
the hill which was crowned by the mansion of Red- 
woode. 
“Up to Redwoode, of course,” replied Mr. 
Haughton, as if the matter had been settled before- 
hand. “You need to be cheered up, and if anyone 
can cheer you, it’s Lady Redwoode, with her music. 
Besides, Richard, we must go and congratulate her 
ladyship.” 

“Congratulate her,” exclaimed the baronet, paus- 
ing in the ascent and turning an astonished face 
upon his companion. “ You don’t mean that Lady 
Redwoode is going to marry again?” 

“No, I don’t mean that, so it isn’t necessary to 
stop and stare, Richard,” responded Mr. Haughton, 
reprovingly. “But great things have happened at 
Redwoode this morning. The house is turned up- 
side down and inside out Me fae 9 8 4 
Kenneth is standing on his guratively speak- 
ing of course; Mr. Andrew Forsythe is uncertain 
whether his head is on or not ; and Lady Redwoode 
is the happiest individual on the face of the earth.” 

“ But what is the cause of all this commotion ?” 

“ The arrival of Lady Redwoode’s daughter.” 

“ Lady Redwoode’s daughter. She has no daughter. 
What do you mean?” 

“Simply what I say,” was the response, Mr. 
Haughton evidently enjoying his nephew's amaze- 
ment. “I called at Redwoede before I followed 

ou to the Crown. Lady Redwoode was engaged, 
but Kenneth told me the strangest story ever 
listened to by mortal man. It seems that Lady 
Redwoode had been married before she wedded Lord 
Redwoode. Her first husband was an jlishman, 
living in India—a man of divers accom ments 
and personal comeliness, but, by profession, a simple, 
humble secretary. He was poor, of course, for fich 
men don’t usually engage themselves as secretaries. 
There is no accounting for women, Richard, as_you 
must know from experience, and 80 Lady Red- 
woode, then Miss Agatha Glintwick, married this 
man secretly, and had a daughter by him. He died 
before the daughter was born, and her sister-in-law, 
having a child born on the same day as Lady Red- 
woode’s, took both babies’ as her own, giving out 
that they were twin-sisters. Lady Redwoode war 
not long afterwards married to her late husband and 
came to England, so she never saw the child again 
until now. Mr. Glintwick is dead, and has sent his 
daughter and his sister’s daughter to her ladyship, 
and she is making the most of them at the present 
agg d the baronet, in surprise 

“ A strange story,” said the et, . 

“The p> hae part is to come,” returned Mr. 
Haughton, complacently, as if the peculiarity of 
the occurrence was due to him personally. “Mr. 
Glintwick was an unfeeling old man, with n° 
more heart than that chimney-pot you see iD 
the valley yonder.. He lost his property, 80 bis 
daughter was poor. Hé hadn’t treated his sister 
well, so he thought she wouldn’t make his child an 
heiress. In his dilemma, he resolved not to let 
Lady Redwoode know whic» girl belonged to ber, 





so that she would be obliged to treat them both 
| alike.” 
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« What an infamous idea. Poor Lady Redwoode 


“Oh, you needn’t pity her. Women are curious 
beings, and mothers have an instinct that defies 
calculation. Lady Redwoode knew her daughter at 
once, from her resemblance to herself, I believe, and 
she has declared her to be the heiress of Redwoode 
and introduced her to the household. They’re 
having a grand time at Redwoode, I can tell you.” 

“ And what does Mr Forsythe say ?” 

“Delighted, of course. He'll very likely marry the 
heiress, as he is such # favourite with her lady- 
ship. I wish I could have seen the two young 
ladies. But we shall see them in a few minutes, 
Richard, and I want to warn you first against falling 
in love with Miss Glintwick. She has Hindoo blood 
—indeed, her grandmother, a pure Hindoo, has come 
with them.” 

The baronet again expressed his surprise, and 
lapsed into a reverie which his relative made no at- 
tempt to break. They resumed their ascent of the 
hill, and soon gained its summit, finding themselves 
in the deep shade of the wood in the midst of which 
the mansion was situated. Continuing their way in 
thoughtful silence towards the dwelling, they at 
length came upon a lovely scene, which they had 
often visited with Lady Redwoode. 

“I shall go no farther,” said the baronet, pausing 
abruptly. “I find I am not in the mood to talk non- 
sense to young ladies, or to sympathize with Lady 
Redwoode in her happiness. You can go on without 
me, Uncle William.” 

As he concluded he threw himself at full length 
ong the green sward, and looked moodily around 

im. 


Overhead, the boughs of the trees united them- 
selves in a pointed arch, through the interstices of 
which the sunbeams strayed, falling upon the short 
green grass beneath. At Sir Richard’s feet the 
brook, that was hastening to encircle the base of the 
hill, fell in an exquisitely beautiful cascade, whose 
loud musical murmur rang through the grove toa con- 
siderable distance.. The white foam, the glittering 
spray, looking in the sunshine like stray jewels, 
the murmur of the waters—all contributed to make 
the scene a fairy-like one, and was full of sweet 
and tender soothing to a perturbed spirit. The 
young baronet felt comforted, he scarce knew why, 
and a soft dreaminess stole over his soul that was 
mexpressibly delightful after his recent experi- 
ences, 

Mr. Haughton looked at him for a moment doubt- 
fully, then murmured something to the effect that 
he lacked courage to face the young strangers alone, 








[PIERRE’S RECOGNITION OF MARIE. ] 
and imitated his nephew's example, placing him- 
self at a little distance, ina more secluded spot, there 
to await Sir Richard’s pleasure. 

The moments flew on, and still the young baronet 
lay there in idle enjoyment of the scene. He looked 
upon the smiling valley, the distant sea, his own home, 
and the various features of the scenery, lulled by 
the song of the waterfall, and beguiled by the music 
of the birds. Once only his brow clouded with 
gloom, and that was when he beheld two riders gal- 
loping over the country road in the distance—riders 
whom his keen eyesight and keener instinct assured 
him were his divorced wife and her brother. Then 
his lip curled scornfully, his fair and noble face 
darkened, his blue eyes flashed fiercely as lightning 
through a summer sky, and his old moodiness 
seemed to creep over him like a black pall. 

It was then that the summer breeze wafted to him 
@ sound sweeter than the music of waterfall or birds 
—the sound of a fresh, sweet, exquisite voice, sing- 
ing a tender little Hindoo song, the meaning of which 
he could understand, though the words were not 
comprehended by him. It came to him like a gentle 
wave of delicious harmony, soothing him like a spell, 
and thrilling his soul with strangely mingled plea- 
sure and pain. 

“ An angel’s voice!” he murmured, unconsciously. 

It came nearer and nearer, and he began to dis- 
tinguish in its undertones one of sorrow cheerfully 
borne. He heard too the sound of a gentle footfall 
approaching the waterfall, and would have beaten a 
retreat had he had time. But even while he medi- 
tated doing so the bushes framing in the little nook 
where he reposed were parted by a small white 
hand, and an angel face looked in upon him with a 
faint expression of surprise. 

Sir Richard feared to stir lest the vision should 
vanish, and looked at it in breathless admiration. 
He beheld in it the glorious embodiment of his vague 
dreams, the realization of his wildest, highest 
fancies. The sweet, spirited face, with its delicately 
dark complexion, and eyes of dark gray, amidst a 
mass of rippling hair, in which nestled a thousand 
shadows, was the loveliest he had ever beheld. He 
looked at her with a rapt countenance, and would 
have spoken but that he feared to frighten her like 
a half-tamed bird. 

For a moment Hellice, for, as the reader knows, 
the lovely vision was no other than the rejected 
maiden, stood gazing with slightly parted lips at the 
handsome face and reclining figure of Sir Richard; 
then, with the colour deepening in her cheeks, she 
let fall the branches she held and flitted away 
through the shadows. 





The baronet made no attempt to arise and follow 
her, but his face had grown strangely bright and 
hopeful, a look which it did not lose even when 
thoughtfulness began to creep over it. 

“That must be Lady Redwoode’s daughter!” said 
Mr. Haughton, after a lengthened silence, and with 
astrangesigh. “How beautiful she is! She makes 
one forget the past-——” 

“Yes, she does, Uncle William!” interrupted the 
baronet, brightly, adding, in a lower tone, so as to be 
almost inaudible, “I must see her again. Whoever 
and whatever sho is I recognize her as my fate!” 

‘ (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Tuy were driven up a long lane, with thick 
hedges on either hand, bright with wild roses, and 
up to the door of the house. All the people came out 
to welcome home their new mistress, and in the 
general tumult of joy mademoiselle was overlooked. 
But her keen eyes were everywhere, and the cha- 
racter of the household was very quickly apparent to 
her sharp wits. 

Mrs. Gordon, the housekeeper, had held her place 
through all the family vicissitudes; the domestic de- 
partment had been occasionally reinforced by an im- 
portation from England, and at the time of Rose's 
arrival home it was still farther varied by the pre- 
sence of a stalwart Irishman, who served in the 
eapacity of coachman, allured thereto, as Mra. Gor- 
don suspected, by the rosy charms of Betty, the 
housemaid, a buxom Yorkshire beauty. 

But diverse as was this material, mademoiselle did 
not despair of moulding it all to suit her purpose. 
Like a skilful and brave commander, her spirits 
always rose in the presence of difficulties, which her 
resources were sure to equal. She won Mrs. Gor- 
don’s heart by making her a present of some sweet- 
meats, which she averred she had brought from la 
belle France on purpose for her, a statement that re- 
quired a particularly vivid imagination, and an ab- 
sence of conscientious scruples such as distinguished 
mademoiselle. 

She followed Mrs. Gordon to the apartment as- 
signed to her, a charming, cosy room, with rose and 
gold paper-hangings, and soft, rosy drapery, whose 
delicate glow reflected upon mademoiselle’s fine, 
colourless complexion was singularly becoming. 

But mademoiselle was a child of the sun, and the 
nights were cold ; so, when the fire had been kindled, 
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mademoiselle knelt on the rng before it and warmed 
her slender white hands by the blaze. 

Mrs. Gordon went softly about, putting away every- 
thing, so as not to disturb Rose, whose bedroom ad- 
joined mademoiselle’s, and who had declared herself 
anable to exist a moment longer withouta nap. She 
sat down presently before the fire, looking admiringly 
at mademoiselle’s handsome face. Suddenly her fine, 
dark eyes met hers. 

“ Now, my dear Mrs. Gordon,” sqapmademoiselle, 
rising from her knees, and, drawi other chair op- 
posite the housekeeper’s, “you shel tell me all about 
these dear Willoughbys. Iam so interested in what- 
ever concerns my sweet little Rose. Bayt first, Betty, 
you may give me that mouchoir, I. am, and 
I will go.on with the hemming of *it, pour passer Ie 
temps,” added (Marie, emiling,.as she.ampanged her- 
self in the arm-+chsir, aud spread out thewoluminous 
folds of her dress, and, taking out, a littlesaeusesrife, 
began threading her.meedle with,e changing affec- 
tation of industry. 

But Betty did not number “Prenghyemong her ae, 
complishments, 60 she steod stering at Marie, her 
round eyes wide open, with a Jook,of atter bewillder- 
ment. 

Mrs. Gordon came to’thewescne. 

“You stupid girl, avhy “don’t you peas 
tongs? though what she pwantswith ghem 
know.” 

Betty seized the article in question, and pnt 
into-Marie’s dainty hands. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she ghrieked. “Is the girl 
you call it—mad?” tapping her foveal “Ttomes 
the mouchoir that I jished—this!” holding «ap the 
handkerchief. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, very much 
but trying te look particularly intelligent. 


Marie oan or tc 

“ And nowlogeiiime of Colonel Beauchamp, poor 
Rose's dear paps. Whatis his—portrait do ne 
it? I beg rion, dear madem, but I do mot 
know your tongue,” said Marie, ee 
speak Boglish like her vermatiersihem 

Mrs. Gordon was not at all averse to —~-* 
upon the grandeur and wealth of the Willoughbys. 1 
The Beauchamps and Willoughbys had long been 
closely connected, and by intermarriage their wealth 
and influence had been augmented. 

Mrs. Gordon confided to Marie that the Beau- 
champs were heirs to property of fabulous amount. 

After an hour’s pleasant chat the ladies separated. 
Mademoiselle Marie, left to her own musings, re- 
flected that she should probably make a good spe- 
culation by coming to Eagland, and Mrs. Gordon, 
going downstsirs, informed her subordinates that the 

renchwoman was a very decent sort of a person, 
though she called a handkerchief a mooshaw, and 
talked outlandish grammar. 

“She is a handsome one, anyhow,” ‘said William, 
the coachman, who had been captivated by made- 
moisellé’s bright dark eyes. 

Betty tossed her head scornfully, and declared that 
she didn’t think much of foreigners, and the French 
in particular, a sentiment which was heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Gordon, who had a national antipathy 
to the French. 

“Foreigner!” ejaculated William, indignantly. 
“ Buonaparte was as good as the Duke of Wellington. 
He wasn’t nothing but a shoemaker.” 

“A shoemaker !” shrieked Mrs. Gordon. 
Duke of Wellington a shoemaker ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” responded William, with emphasis. 
“Didn't he make them Wellington boots o’ the 
colonel’s, I should like to know ?” 

The argument was not carried any farther, for 
at this juncture Betty was discovered crying behind 
the door, and while William kindly tried to console 
her Mrs. Gordon, who had her own plans with regard 
tothe coachman, went off angrily. 

So while Rose above stairs wakes with a head- 
ache on account of Mr. St. John’s coldness, and made- 
moiselle has her own little ambitions, the servants 
below have also their bickerings and jealousies. 
One must confess, however, much as it may wound 
one’s pride, that difference in station isoften the only 
difference between upstairs and down. 

Betty in the kitchen admires John in his blue 
frock and number tens, as much as Seraphina adores 
Oharles Augustus in broadcloth and diminutive 
patent leathers, and Nancy Jane perhaps marries her 
sweetheart for love, while you, Mrs. Million, why 
did you marry that stupid Million, old enough to be 
your grandfather? 

Ah! is not this world all apuppet show? Are not 
love and goodness the things dreamed of, but rarely 
met? Is not gold the god of the world ? And, 
if so, who need have any scruples as to the means of 
winning it? Not Mademoiselle Marie, surely. She is 
in the pretty roseand goldchamber. There isa gentle 
tap at the door, and her glittering eyes have hardly 
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looking as fresh and sweet as one of the half-open 
blossoms that peep in at the window. 

“ Now, Marie dear,” she says, gaily, “ I shall order 
tea to be brought up to my room, and while we are 
taking it Mrs. Gordon shall tell us all about Mr. St. 
John Willoughby. 9 

Rose is glad enough to satisfy her owncuriosity |.on. 
under the trausparent pretext of entertaining made- 
moiselle. 

Tea is served; a massive service of «di@ellwer 
is brought in, poured into the dainty = the en 
cate aroma of which fills the reom. 
indolently into the-arm-chair, sits siboaey 
criméon cushions ; * eee J 8 whi 
noiseleasly aheut 


lands were Gast tied, “9 it was certain that no 
Beauchamp eould ever be without an estate to fall 


)j back upon, there yet remsined wealth enough to 


make the youngest son so wich that he meed never 
disgrace his family. But this youngest gon, your 
uncle, Arthur Beauchamp, was in the armyja. wild, 
reckless fellow, who, aftersewing his wild osbe,set- 
tled down into a demare, ike 


Mrs. Gordon paused suddenly, for Rose had lazily 
raised herself up, and half opening her sleeping eyes 
said, demurely : 

“] don't think, Mrs. Gordon, that we need know 
all the history of the Beauchamps quite ‘back to the 
Conqueror. Suppose you begin wheremy respected 
great-uncle, the Waterloo colonel,:sent home his 
daughter to be educated by the Willoughbys.” 

Mrs. Gordon rubbed her eyes. Her ideas, brought 
up-euddenly under full headway, were thrown from 
the track, and chaos was the result. At last she re- 
commenced : 

- Your great-uncle, the Waterloo colonel, died 


“Of course he did,” interrupted Rose, mischie- 
vously, “and so did-his wife, neither being immor- 
tal.” 

“And,” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, plunging des- 
perately into the-subject, “ not being on good terms 
with his family, he left directions that his child 
should be sent tothe Willoughbys. Captain Wil- 
loughby was-an old friend and comrade of the eo- 
lonel’s. The little girl came in the cold and'sleet 
of a December night, in the charge of a tall French 
bonne. She wasa little lily-faced creature about ten or 
twelve, shy and affectionate, and completely under 
the control of the French nurse, of whom I never 
heard anyone say any good, though she was as 
affable and complacent as she was wicked. 

“Tt wasea curious family into which the child came. 
There was Captain Willoughby’s own son, Mr. St. 
John Willoughby, and there was his step-son, Mr. 
Earle Vincent, both some seven or eight years older 
than the girl. 

“Perhaps it was natural that they should both 
fall in love with Christine. Iam sure it was natural 
that they should show their love as they did, con- 
sidering the character of the two. Mr. St. John was 
brave and out-spoken, and wooed her openly, but Mr. 
Vincent never mentioned his partiality for her until 
it was too lateto prevent mischief. I don’t know why 
the girl was not open and candid ; they said itwas the 
influence of the Frenchwoman, but I doubt if there 
were any courage in her nature. You can see her 
portrait downstairs in the parlour, and looking at it 
you'd know there was no spiritin her. Ifancied she 
dared not go against her guardian, and she knew as 
well as anybody that it was the desire of his heart 
to see her married to Mr. St. John. So when she was 
twenty she was engaged to him, and the next 
Christmas he came home to be married. The wed- 
ding was to bein the church, and there were to be 
great festivities at Roselands afterwards, for the 
family kept up the old English customs ; so, what 
with the feastings, and the merrymakings, and the 





time to grow soft before it opens and Rose comes in, 


decorations, you may imagine.we were busy enough. 





“The wedding-day came, as bright a ened 
as ever on. ae the world, and as crisp and colq 
as crystal. There had been a slight fall of snow the 
night orally Miss Rose, and the oaks that borde; 
the avenue were sprinkled with it, and they looked 
for all the world as if they had wedding favonrs 


“Mr. Bt. John hade carpet laid from the steps down 
‘tothe head of the svemue, so that his bride might 
net set her@elicate feet upon the d, for he was 
as tender @f her, and wors ‘her as sepererentiy 

if'she wrare a very queen, as indeed she was of his 
ely and handsome he looked that 
noble and trem manithat he could 



















to the door there h« 
of the room, rigid and ghastly, 
@readful Not @ thing 


of Chxistine having slept 

,” I exclaimed, faghtencd into saying 
came into my mind. 
‘I looked.at him I surst into tears 
qwea,and.eam,end I cried 


with that 
fergive her 


“breath. “Rase was leav- 
Ko clasped hands, her soul in ber 


7 DAA St grows to be-ao?” dhe asked, in a low 
Foie. 

“Oh, yes; there came a letter soon from Christine 
herself. None of us knew what was in it, but it 
was soon known that she had married Mr. Vincent 
I suppose the Frenchwoman discovered that she was 
suspected of having had a hand in it, for she disap- 
peared suddenly one day, and Reselands was wel! 
rid of her handsome, wicked face.” 

Mademoiselle’s etealthy eyes were Sxed ypon the 


housekeeper’s face. 

“She was handsome then, this Freackwoman ”' 
she said, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. Handsome wiih a beauty 
that was far more.hateful than 

“ You seem to Sa her vividly !” said made- 
moiseHe, in:a peculiar tan: 

“Indeed, I should mer her «to-day, though it's 
sixteen years since !” 

“ Indeed! you have an. excellent.me: 

Mademoiselle’s low tones fell amen and clear 
npon the stillness of the but she bent low over 
her embroidery, to hide the baleful gleam that shot 
from her eyes. 

Rose, curled up in the rosy enshions of the arm- 
chair, was dreaming avery happy dream; it made 
her pretty facegrow softand tender, and sent her 
off, by and by, into a peaceful, childish sleep, in 
which she dreamed of Mr. St. John, and woke up 
peceess: erying with joy because he said he loved 


Meantime Mrs. Gordon ‘had bowed herself out, 
and mademoiselle sat still, stitched and stitched, 
sewing up in her work many a.shrewd plan and bold 
intention. That night, in the solitude of her chamber, 
mademoiselle reviewed her forces. 

“You old idiot!” she muttered, shaking her fist 
atthe back of the retreating honsek: . “You mi- 
serable old cumberer of the ground ; you stumbling- 
block in the way of worthy Soaps ! Not that I shel! 
allow you in mine though. I have taken care of 
that.” And mademoiselle’s face was very complacent 
asshe spoke. “There, Monsieur Toupie!” taking 
off « luxuriant wig, and depositing it.on the dressing- 
table. “You ontdid yourself in-that work, mon 
sieur, an neueeet the immense superiority of art to 
nature. ” running her hands over her own 
hair, which lay in close, soft, thimcurls upon her 
head, “is liable to various accidents, but you, mon- 
sieur,” eyeing the wig approvingly, “‘ know how to 
adapt yourself to en you-can be put on, 
or laid aside, according as the exigencies,of my pecu- 
liar life may require.” 

Mademoiselle fell into a reverie here.as she went 
on laying aside her artificial accessories. At the 
end of twenty minutes mademoiselle presented # 
remarkable spectacle. 

She had not so much changed as grown old, not 
even yet ugly, though her cheeks had lost their 
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plumpness, her complexion its vividness, and her eyes 
their lustre. 


Mademoiselle was yet far from being old or. 


hideous, even when at the end of her diswobing ; she 
leaned back in the chair, and, surveying herself, ne- 
gretfully murnmred : 

“Oh, divine Paris! Tf is you who make men and 
women imm As 

A week of the wild autumn days had. slipped by, 
and one afternoon, shortly before dinner, made- 
moiselle heard a'sound in the hall, as of someone just 
arrived. She went down -when her faultless toilet 
was vr KT went very softly, and paused to 
listen at the library door. Her face changed and 
faded to the pallor of marble as she, Hstened to those 
firm, masculine tones : 

“T am going abroad immediately,” said this ‘voice, 
that seemed to startle Mademoiselle Hilan. 

“Going abroad,” echoed Rose, in soft, surprised 
accents. 

“Yes. Ralph has got:into some:trouble, and I am 
going to him immediately. So now is your chance, 
if you'd like to see a little of the world. Ishould be 
glad to take yon with me.” 

There. was @ low, joyful cry within the room, and 
then mademoiselle threw.up her hands with a face 
of despair, exclaiming : 

“ Tt is all spoiled.” 

Then, with swift, light steps, she fled to her room. 
In a few moments Miss Beauchamp’s maid came 
with a summons to dinner. The room was darkened, 
and mademoiselle lay on the bed, her face buried in 
the pillows. 

“Please tell Miss Rose,” she said, in a gentle, 
weary tone, “that I'am suffering from one of my 
terrible headaches, and ask her not to let me be 
disturbed. I am trying to forget my pain in sleep.” 

The servant went away. The darkness came 
gradually, and when once it was night mademoi- 
selle recovered from her headache-with surprising 
rapidity. 

She commenced packing up her effects with won- 
derful celerity and silence. 

It was past midnight when the hall door opened 
noiselessly and body slipped out into the dark- 
ness. The watchful stars looked down. with un- 
winking ayes, but did not betray the secret. 

There was @ great stir and commotion the next 
morning at Roselands. Messengers were sent in 
every direction, inquiting for the tall, handsome 
woman with brilliant eyes, who spoke with a¥rench 
accent. No one had seen her. 

A pale, slight lady in black had taken'the train at 
the station, who, of course, could. not have been 
Mademoiselle Hilan. 

Rose worried and made herself il], and did not 
forget it until she found herself with the chatm of 
Mr. St. John’s presence near her. 








OHAPTER FV. 


In Monsieur le Grignac’s little theatre. the shut- 
ters were mostly closed, and some faint, glimmering 
candles on the stage contended feebly with the 
streams of the ‘morning sunshine that stole .in 
wherever a shutter had beén left ajar. 

The whole place had a dreary, forlorn aspect, all 
the more wretched from the remembered splendour 
of last night. 

A play was in rehearsal, but the business “was 
going forward rather lazily ; the heroine of the piece 
was shuffling about in slippérs, and the hero was 
constantly stopping to address some joke to thelitile 
singing girl-who came in from time to time. 

Suddenly, however, everybody woke up,.and 
went to work in earnest. The actors taxed their me- 
mories to the utmost, the prompter became: sonorous 
and energetic, and the hero dexterously hid his cigar 
in his gold-laced Louis XIV. coat—for Le Grignac’s 
eyes had been discovered glaring upon them from 4 
hitherto unsuspected ‘lair. 

And 80, amid great haste and trepidation, the drama 
came to an end, and the actors slipped away. 

“ You, Victoire, you ‘stop,’ he said, roughly. 

He stepped into the green-room, and called to her 
through ‘the half-open door. 

“Come here!” he-repeated, fn a menacing tone. 

The girl hesitated for a moment, then, her face 
paling, she went forward. 

He stood in the doorway, and she paused, looking 
at him in some poh com 

“Come in, I tell you,” ‘he said, in a tone of ‘re- 
pressed rage. : 

She went in, looking up ‘in his face as ‘she “id so. 
Her. arm ‘suddenly grew cold and strong, her eyes 
shone, her ‘small ‘mouth lost its look of tremulous 
sweetness, and became fixed and stern. He shut the 
door after her heavily, and then, turning round, he 
faced her. Her eyes met his steadily. 

“Well, monsieur!” ‘she said, at last, breathing 
hurriedly. 


“ Well, monsieur 1” he hissed,:in mockery, his.eyes 


gleaming with fary, and. his livid »mewth working 


wildly. 
He would have gone on, but his:rage. choked. him, 
and he only looked at. her. 

A minute-passed. 

“What is it that monsicur wauts. vith, me?” she 
said, at length, in a low, sweet xoice. 

“What is it that I want?” be burst ont, almost 
inarticulately. “ You treacherous. beggar.” 

He,half raised his hand and his fingers clenched 
conyulsively. «Victoire did not:movp, only her eyes 
shone like diamonds. 

“Monsieur can strike If he Tikes. It will be the 
Kindest thing monsieur ever. didto me. And then 
he can close his theatre aud. go back .to the true 
Montmartre.” 

Le Grignac’s clased fist. fell harmteasly to his side. 

“ Curse you!” he muttered. “ Ill requite you for 
this some day. WhenI have done with you I'll make 
you repent it.” 

“What, monsieur? What has Victoire done?” 
said the girl, innocently. 

“Doné, done, done, done! Oh, you wretch, you 
refuse of the gutter—you-—” 

He stopped, gnashing his teeth impotently. Vic- 
toire stepped aside a little, and sat dowa, still re- 
garding him. And so several minutes passed. 

“Tf monsieur does not wish for me, I will go,” she 
said, rising. “I have my songs to learn, and my 
dances to practise. I wish to do credit.to monsieur’s 
establishment.” 

“Sit down!” he shrieked. “Yon little hypo- 
crite! What have you done with the young English- 
man?” 

“*T, monsieur ?” 

“ Yes, you—yon child of Satan!” he, growled. 

“T do not know what mensieur means,” she said, 
quietly. 

Monsieur le Grignac started up and. hopped about 
the room, first om one foot, then on the other, in a 
kind of angry dance, gesticulating with. his arms, and 
making feints of tearing his hair, 

*“ Now hear her,” he cried, in a. high,. quivering 
voice. ‘“ Hear this brazen creature, this mass of 
lies and treachery. Igo out—I—the most confiding 
aud trustful of men—I leave in her care the poor 
young man; my heart bleeds for him, and I .caanot 
stay to witness his sufferings, and I trust him with 
this false creature—this dependant, whom I rescued 
from the gutter, and have fed, elothed, and taught, 
and while Iam gone she spirits him away. She has 
designs. upon the poor young man; she means to 
rob—to murder him, perhaps; and she means that I, 
her benefactor, shall be suspected of the.¢rime. Oh, 
this ingratitude will kill.me!” shouted Monsieur le 
Grignac, beating his breast with his hands. 

Victoire had been watching him, a slow smile 
creeping over her pale face. 

“Monsieur would make a charming-actor. It.is a 
pity that sach talents should be lost to the world,” 
and she placed her head on one side and eyed him 
euriously, while he continued to hop about, and be- 
moan her ingratitude. ‘ Monsieuris better now and 
will listen to reason,” she said, presently. ‘ He 
knows that I told him all last night.” 

“You told me nothing!” screeched Monsieur le 
Grignac. 

*Your-pardon, monsieur! 1 told you everything. 
Tt. was because you were angry that you doubted me. 
I told you that I left the young Englishman.only for 
a few. moments to fetch fresh napkins ‘to.staunch the 
bleeding, and that when I returned the young man 
was gone. Do you not see that it wastrue? Why 
should I deceive you, monsieur?” 

Monsieur le Grignac had pretended not. to notice 
her words, but he had, neverthéless, listened at- 
tentively. Now as she atopped, he said, in a whining 
tone: 

“Why shonld -you @eceive me, Victoire? Le bon 
Dieu knows. ‘Haven't I always been your very good 
friend? Are notour interests thesame? Wihy should 
you not tell me, the truth?” 

‘“T have told monsicur the truth,” said Victoire, 
quietly. 

He looked at her as he walked up and down the 
room, and. sometimes a gleam of fire shot from his 
eyes. If tearing her to pieces would have won the 
truth from her he would have. done it... But it would 
not. If he were tokill her he would be no wiser. He 
trembled with anger as he thonght of that. Victoire, 
knowing him well, read hie thoughts. 

“ Monsieur can kill me if he likes,’she said, ¢almly ; 
“bat what good will that do, monsieur?” 

“None, confound you, none!” be muttered, ander 
his breath. ‘ 

“And then monsieur. wonld. miss .me, would he 
not ?” ‘she continued, in, coaxing tones. ‘‘ Who 
would make monsieur’s coffee ?, Wilhelm isawkward 
and stupid ——” 








“Confound his awkwardness!” interrupted Mon- 





sieurle Grignac, glad of:a diversion for his anger 
“ I daresay the wretch.ia. spoiling it now. @o you 
and see !” : 

Victoire went. 

Half an hour afterwards. ‘Monsieur le Grignae and 
Captain Vincent Wallace. were seated at laneh in 
cosy little room beyond the gaming-salooa, Men 
sieur’s tastes were epicurean—so. too were the ‘cap 
tain’s, and the dainty. French-made dishes, the ex 
quisite coffee, and: the basket.of grapes, frask from 
a sunny hill side close by, left nothing to. be de 
sired. 

Yet, in spite of the delicate repast before him, to 
which he seemed inclined to do ample justice, Mr. 
Vincent Wallace wore # cloudy face. He stealthily 
watched the man by-Wis side, who in his turn ay 
stealthily watched dim, 

Monsieur ie Grignae’s anger hed vanished, and he 
was in a most affable and gracious mood. When th 
captain spoke he turned towards him defeventially. 
and awaited his words. with 2 smile. 

“ Do you believe that.girl’s story?” said the eaptai:. 
abruptly. 

“ Monsieur le capitaine, how can I do. other 
wise ?” 

“That is nothing tothe point,” said the captain, 
his brow lowering. He was thinking, “ The old 
wretch knows where the fellow is, and means to.dure 
me.” 

Monsieur le Grignac watched his face, and thought, 
“ Monsieur le capitaine has carried off the youne 
man, and means to defraud his poor coadjutor of -hi- 
share of the gains.” ‘There was very little confidence 
between these two affectionate friends. 

“ Victoire,” called Monsieur le Grignac presently. 
“ Bring some coffee. Now,” he added, “ Captain Wa! 
lace may see if the girl looks like.a liar.” 

Victoire placed the coffee mpon the table, an! 
turned to go, when a word from the captain stayxe:! 
her. 

“ Well, monsieur ?” 

She stood before himand their eyes:mst. He ba’ 
seen her fifty times before, and known only in gene 
ral that she was a child-faced beauty, whose .swee! 
looks allured to Le Grignac’s net those whom-the 
gaming-table had never tempted. Yet now for:the 
first time he started and. grew pale. Was it ome'o! 
those reminiscenges that flow down to.us from sb: 
past, and startle us mnawares? Whose eyes looke:! 
athim from out Vietoire’s ? Or was it. her waice:tha: 
thrilled him with +he vemembraace of. same jong 
forgotten tone ? 

“Yousean go,” she said, huskily. 

When Victoire was.gone he. drank another, glac: 
of wine, and then asked, awith apparent caredas: 
Hess : 


“| Where did you.get tad ginl?” 

“The girl? Havel notteld you? Hor iméther 
@ superannuated ‘ballet-dancer, died swith. me 
in arrears for her rent, monsiewr—and I kapt sth» 
child. I could not.tura the poor dittle oneinto 4). 
streets,” said Monsieur le Grignac, so hastily tha: 
the words seemed to fall ‘from his lips. 

“Very benevolent of AM. le Grignac,” said th. 
captain, in a sarcastic tone, and with a suspicion 
glance. 

Was not Monsienr te Grignac's face .ashade pale 
as be said, humbly : 

“Captain Wallace makes himself marry at my 
expense. Does ‘he think the old .man has ~.» 
heart ?” 

“Heart? Heavens, that is a joke!” said the cap 
tain,ias he rose abruptly, and Went away afserasho:' 
leave-taking. 

Monsieur le Grignae watehed ‘him.out. ‘Then 4» 
shook ‘his fist at his own reflection im. the pretty, 
gilded mirror. 

“ You old idiot !” hesaid, wrathfully. “What di: 
you risk. itfor? Yeti hot could yon guessithat, afte: 
all these years, he would snspect a Pierre le (Grigna 
If he should fiad yon ont, 1 wounlda’t give dne.souto 
your life!” ; 

And he went away, shuddesing vith. powand! v 
terror. 

A few hours afterwards he summoned Viictsire .'0 
his own private apartment. 

“Tam going away, Victoire!” he announced. 

She just raised. her eyes:to his dace, bat made x 
answer. 

“ To Paris!”;he.added. “Would you.upt-like :» 
see Paris?” 

“I have motisuch pleasant associations..connaet« | 
with Paris that I.ehonld wish:to ses. it again,” 3! 
the gir], coldly. 

“But, my child! See. here, Victoire! Tam. thinkin ¢ 
of—something for your good+something yoo w)!! 
like.”. 

“ What is it, monsieur?” 

“Would you not like to go to.school ?” 

And old Le Grignac griuned and showed bis yellow 
teeth. 
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A red flush had leaped to Victoire’s cheek at the 
words, but it paled iostantly, as she answered, 
coldly. 

~ Monsieur is too kind '" 

“No, no—not toc kind! I fiad my pleasure in 
beuevolent deeds. Go aow and get ready, for we 
étert this afternoon.” 

Victoire raised her incredulous eyes to kis face, 
aud then walked slowly away. Monsieur le Grignac 
chuckled, rubbed his withered hands together, and 
indulged in a number of original and unintelligible 
gestures. Victoire walked away, wondering and 
doubting. 


CHAPTER V 


In the Rue Montmartre, Paris, there is a row of 
luity brick houses, that were once occupied by the 
noblesse. ‘he street itself had been the theatre of 
historic scenes: the blood of two revolutions had 
dyed its pavements; cannon, planted atits head, and 
sweeping its length, had mowed down the rebellious 
populace ; here and there barricades had been 
erected ; it had echoed to the tramp of soldiery, to 
shoats of “ Vive L’Empéreur!” and “ Down with the 
Bourbons ’’—to the splendour of martial music, to the 
shrieks of wretched women, whose kindred had been 
torn from them and consigned to the dungeons, 
from which there was no outlet except under the 
guillotine. 

In those terrible days these stately houses were 
like palaces in the elegance of their appointments. 
‘The one at the corner yonder was the residence of a 
famous minister. 

its marble front was white and glittering ; gentle- 
men in perukes, and beautiful women in high-heeled 


slippers, with their hair @ la Pompadour, trod its 
tesselated floors. It is sadly shorn of its glory now. 
Liven in this cheerful Paris, where the sunshine is 
so bright, and the air so clear and dry, things will 


grow gray and dingy in the lapse of years. 

‘The minister's palace is now let fora lodging-house ; 
a huckster disposes of his stores at tae entranee of 
the courtyard, where my lady’s-maid was wont to 
gossip with his lordship's valet, and the agent of the 
landlord, Monsieur le Grignac, has his little office in 
what was once the marquis’s reseption-room. Mon- 
sieur le Grignac has been absent several years. He 
is, indeed, engaged in more profitable business ; but 
the quaint, retired old house may some time or other 
prove to be an asylum when perhaps monsicur will 
be very much in need of it. 

‘This is his first visit for two years, but he finds 
his property in good order, his agent having a 
wholesome fear of monsieur before his eyes. Why, 
then, does he walk about with such a disquieted air ? 
Why shake his head and groan, and fell to’ the 
earth invisible intruders with imaginary blows ? 

Now, as he goes about and looks into the great 
desolate rooms, he thinks of the people whose pre- 
sence made them home. Le Grignac had had a good 
many Indgers, but he remembers most vividly the 
burly captain who hired the third floor and installed 
therein his pale, pretty wife and little three-year- 
oid girl. 

Moasieur le capitaine went out a great deal too 
much. ‘The landlord knew that good husbands 
stay at home with their wives, but the captain not 
only went out, he entertained company at home. 
There was often a clinking of glasses, late at night. 
Fierce, moustached men stole out at the porte-cochére 
iu the gray dawn. 

Madame went about, her pretty eyes red with 
weeping. One night monsieur heard the captain 
swearing like a trooper, and the next day madame 
kept her bed, and the prattling little girl confided to 
monsieur that papa was naughty to poor mamma. 

All these things had made monsieur very wary. 
Not that he cared how far the captain pushed his 
marital rights. He might have made madame black 
his boots, and fetch and carry like a dog, and the 
landlord would have smiled blandly, and have re- 
marked that the captain had a great deal of humour. 
But people who drink, game, and indulge in similar 
amusements are not apt to have a great deal of 
money, and mousieur must be paid. 

He was quite aware that a great many people live 
luxuriously upon nothing a year, but even in such 
cases somebody must pay the piper, and monsieur 
swore grimly that he was not the man to do it. And 
so monsieur had kept a sharp watch upon the cap- 
tain, and he noticed that by and by the captain's 
friends did not seem so numerous as formerly, and a 

creat many persons came to the house with papers 
that looked vastly like bills. 

About this time monsieur wisely took to listening 
at keyholes, and rummaging at other people's pri- 
vate drawers when no one was by, for he was in 
duty bound to look after the interests of his family 

his benevolent monsieur. 

by and by, the captain went away one day, sud- 





denly, with the pale wife ; and Addle, the nurse, left 
behind with the little girl, confided to the landlord 
that madame, poor lady, had lost her senses, and that 
her husband had gone to put her in a mad-house ; at 
which Monsieur le Grignac smiled and chuckled. 
And after that what had pote ? Noone knows, 
except monsieur and one other re 

Monsieur le Grignac finished his tour of inspection 
at last, and sat down in the office, sending the agent 
away upon some pretext. 

It was chilly November weather, and he shivered 
while he sat cowering over the handful of coals. 

The fire was small, and the gas low, because 
monsieur was an economical man, and could not 
afford to waste fuel and light, when there was no- 
thing to be gained by it. He sat there in the chill 
and gloom, very deep in thought, so much so that a 
knock upon the door had to betwice repeated before 
he roused himself to listen. 
his cracked, dry voice: 

* Come in!” 

The visitor camein. It was a woman, and mon- 
sieur started a little, for he was not much in favour 
with women. There was, to be sure, a little old 
creature called Madame le Grignac who mended his 
hose and bore his ill humours patiently; but she 
must have been assigned to him by a special pro- 
vidence, for the wildest flight of the imagination 
could not conceive of monsieur ever to have been 
in love. But he got up, bowing and smiling, mind- 
ful of his interests, as he always was. 

“ Will madame please to sit down?” And he drew 
a rickety chair. 

The woman walked straight past him, not heed- 
ing him in the least, and, stooping, extended a pair 
of white, delicate hands over the fire. 

“Ugh! how cold it is!” she muttered. “You are 
stingy with your coals, Pierre. You always were.” 

Monsieur le Grignac started back aghast. little 
derisive langh came from under the veil that con- 
cealed her face. She stood up, dropping the cloak 
from her graceful shoulders and throwing her bonnet 
aside. Both were soiled and shabby, but she wore 
them like a princess. 

“Well, Pierre, you know me, I suppose?” she 
said, a half-angry light in her handsome dark eyes. 

Monsieur le Grignac reeled into a chair. 

“ Mon Diew! is it you, Marie?” he muttered, with 
quivering lips. 

“ Mon Dieu! is it you, Marie?” she repeated im- 
mediately after him. “What a kind welcome you 
have for your sister. Really, it is worth while to 
stay away ten years to be so cordiaHy received. But 
you always had a kind heart, Pierre. In the matter 
of the jewels, for instance, how nobly you took the 
blame upon yourself——” 

“ Stop, stop, Marie!” he . 

“ And then too in the affair of the countess's acci- 
dental death——” 

“Marie! Marie!” he cried, dropping on his knees 
before her in abject terror, “for heaven's sake don’t 
talkso. Do you want to ruin me? I'm respectable. 
'n—,"? . 

She looked down upon him contemptuously. 

“ Respectable, are you?” 

“Marie, I'm trying to be,” he whined. “The 
people here know no ill of me, and they won't if you 
don’t go about telling tales. Why can’t you let the 
past be? why can’t you, Marie? If you will Iam 
sure you are welcome enough back, and I am willing 
to share my poor fortune with you——” 

“And Madame le Grignac, she is respectable too, 
isn’t she!” Marie interrupted. 

“Now, Marie,” he expostulated, in a whining tone, 
“ what's the use of reflecting on madame ?” 

“Now, Pierre,” laughed Marie. “I did not come 
for that.” 

He was silent a moment, looking into the fire. 

“Well, Pierre, I’ve been respectable too; but 
somehow my way of being respectable doesn’t 
payso wellas yours. I've come back poorer than I 
went, while you——” 

“T’m not worth a sou—not worth a sou, Marie,” 
he interrupted, hastily. 

“ Poor Pierre! Whata pity it is that you tried to 
be respectable,” she said, mockingly, 

She had been arranging her crumpled garments, 
and smoothing out the lace around her white throat, 
and Monsieur le Grignac was watching her. 

(To be continued.) 








CoprEers.—There appears to have been no copper 
coinage in England until the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Before that time the silver penny was the 
chief money medium of the retail traders ; it was in- 
dented with a cross, so that it might be easily broken 
into halves or quarters, the half being the half-thing 
or halfpenny, and the quarter the fourth-thing, or 
farthing. As the value of the silver increased, the 
pennies of silver grew less in size, and, by Elizabeth's 


Then he called out, in| 


time, s penny only weighed twelve grains, while the 
halfpence and farthings shrank to the size of mere 
spangles, were two minute for handling, and became 
more a plague than a convenience to their owners. 
The tradespeople, in this dilemma, took the matter 
into their own hands, and each began to study his 
own convenience by the issue of small coins on his 
own responsibility. Some of these new issues were 
of lead, others of tin, while some again were nothing 
more than stamped leather. The Queen promised to 
issue a copper coinage to supersede the use of such 
base material, but she did not keep her promise, and 
the copper really used in her reigi came from the 
private mintages of the traders, which increased to 
such a degree that, in a few years, there were thou- 
sands of tradesmen in London who igsued their own 
tokens, convertible into legal coin at their own 
shops. 





THE MISTAKE. 


SaurrB PorpHam was short and stout, with a 
shining bald head, and a nosed inclined to be re- 
troussé—which we take to be the French for pu. 
All heroés can’t be tall, Greek-featured, and named 
Montmorency ; and our hero was moulded after an 
exceedingly everyday sort of pattern; nevertheless, 
there was no inconsiderable spark of romance in his 
soul. 
Forty-five years had the squire dwelt, mateless 
and forlorn, in the world; and now, as he entered 
upon the forty-sixth, it struck him that he was fol- 
lowing up a wrong theory. Some people wake to 
the great mystery of their lives through the glance 
of a soft eye, a beam of moonlight, a half-open rose- 
bud, a bit of ribbon. Squire Popham was aroused 
through the instrumentality of a toothache. 

“Tt’s all very well for a man to be an old bachelor 
as long as he’s well and sound,” grumbled the 
squire, dolefully regarding the cold mustard and 
clammy hop-plasters that his landlady had sent up 
after innumerable delays and excuses, “but when 
you begin to get pains a married man has the 
best of it. I’ bea married man! Ugh! how cold 
these puddings are; why couldn't she have warmed 
them alittle? Now the tooth begins to jump—why 
is it that I am not a. married man, with a little 
soft, hy cheek to lay mine against, and hands 
that coe how to hold a hop-plaster without losing 
three-quarters out of the other end, right on to a 
fellow’s black velvet vest? I'll go to some watering- 
place or other and get married, as soon as this 
swelling goes down—I will, as sure as my name is 
Paul Popham !” 

And that was the way our squire came to contem- 
plate matrimony. 

The Seaweed hotel was crowded full, that season, 
with old girls, young girls, and middle-aged girls, 
widows, matrons;and old maids; in fact, the very 
multiplicity of the article puzzled Squire Popham in 
making his selection. 

“For I can’t marry them all,” argued the squire ; 
“and what between waltzing, and croquet, and the 
like, they don’t any of 'em stand still long enough 
for me to make up my mind. Perpetual motion, in- 
deed !” 

Now the Seaweed hotel was a huge brick build- 
ing, with a colossal wing extending out at right angles 
and enclosing a sort of court; and the window of 
Mr. Popham’s room, the last in the main building, 
looked directly into those of Mrs. Martin, who oc- 
cupied the first adjoining, in the wing. So that, if 
there be such # thing as having your next door neigh- 
bour opposite to you, Squire Popham and Mrs. Mar- 
tin enjoyed that paradoxical felicity. 

Mrs. ‘Martin was a widow—e plump, rosy widow, 
with red cheeks, pearly teeth, and large blue eyes, 
full of wicked glances—a widow who liked a joke and 
had, at the same time, an exquisite appreciation for 
a bit of whispered sentiment. And one day the 
business was finished for Squire Popham by the clever 
way in which the charming widow mixed some éalad 

at the dinner-table. 

“T like that widow,” thought the squire, holding 
his knife and fork admiringly in mid-air as he 
watched the skilful operation, “ Tl marry that 
widow, if she'll let me.” 

So that evening the squire sat at his window with 
the newspaper for a flimsy excuse, and looked un- 
utterable things at the widow, who, pretending to be 
entirely unconscious, hemmed away at her dainty 
frills, or read small volumes in red and gold, sending 
now and then an electric ray from her blue eyes to 
ar, up the flames in the squire’s heart. 

“T think I'm in love,” said the squire to himself. 
“I must bein love. I never saw such blue eyes 
in my life, and, as for lobster salad, it couldn't be 
made better anywhere. Then again a widow has 
had experience. She’s not like one of thosegirls who 








know nothing but how to waltz and sing s pack of 
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Italian songs. I daresay she could make a delight- 

ful mustard-plaster ; aud as for water-gruel and milk 

punch, I see ’em in her eyes. Yes, I’m undoubtedly 
love.” 

The moon—a full harvest shield of mellow silver 

—rose. The squire still smoked his cigar and rumi- 


nated on the delicious possibilities in store for him, 


until the widow Martin’s kerosene lamp glowed 
into brightness on the table. Through the de- 
ceitful screen of the fluttering muslin curtain he 
could see her moving to and fro, like the fair vision 
of a dream. 

“JT wish I was a good hand at poetry,” soliloqnized 
the squire. “I know I could say something about 
astar behind a cloud. Crowd—proud—loud— 
it, they don’t hitch atall. ‘Star behind the mid- 
night cloud ;’ but it isn’t midnight. Shroud—shroud 
—might as well say skeleton and have done with 
it. Vowed—how could a fellow bring in vowed? 
‘Star behind a midnight cloud, to worship thee I 
have vowed ’—somehow that doesn’t seem to sound 
right. Shades of the Nine Muses! I hadn’t any 
idea poetry put one into such « perspiration. I think 
perhaps I wasn’t intended for a poet; but that idea 
of the star behind a cloud was a pretty one, if I could 
only have hit upon a rhyme that didn’t hobble on 
three legs. Hullo! hullo! what’s that she has in her 

ad 


arms 

For through the flowing muslin drapery, which the 
squire’s fancy had invested with the poetic fulness 
of a cloud, he could see the bewitching little widow 
pacing up and down the floor, her brown ringlets 
drooping about her face, and her dulcet tones mur- 
muring some sweet lullaby. 

“ Upon—my—word!” ejaculated the puzzled 
squire. “It isn’t her second husband—unless he’s 
a smaller man than the average ; it must be—a baby ! 
Deceitful enchantress, false as fair! Does she intend 
to pass herself off as possessing no incumbrance ? 
Does she mean to keep the existence of her child a 
secret ? Good Cupid, how fortunate I am to have 
penetrated her treachery before—before the fatal 
word was spoken ! Fancy me, Paul Popham, married 
to a woman with a baby! I’d rather live on cold 
mustard and stewed hops for the rest of my 
life! Hush-sh-sh! it is asleep now! what’s that 
she is calling it? ‘ Her precious darling, sweetest 
pet!’ Ah! little does shé know who listens to her 
honeyed accents! Now she’s putting it in its crib 
—an unhealthy place to keep a child in, that un- 
ventilated closet; but I suppose it would be dis- 
covered anywhere else. She must dose it with 
Daffy’s Elixir and Soothing Syrup all day, and it 
comes out like a bat at night! Heavens, what 
heartlessness ! Now she has gone out with a pitcher 
in her hand—the opportunity is here! I'll investi- 
gate this thing, or my name isn’t Paul Popham ! Ah, 
— Martin, who could have dreamed this of 
thee?” 

Squire Popham waited until the rustle of the 
widow's half-mournisg muslin had died away in 
the hall, and then crept softly across the threshold 
of his own apartment, entering hers with noiseless, 
slippered tread. 

The light burned with soft, steady flame on the 
table; the dainty, half-hemmed frilling lay beside it, 
with a tiny pink Bohemian vase, in which Squire 
Popham recognized a bouquet of white roses he had 
that afternoon presented with a pretty.speech to the 
widow. And close beside the big arm-chair lay a 
pair of tiny slippers, rosetted and buckled, and a 
white cambric peignoir enough to melt the heart of 
any bachelor into whose nature suspicion had not 
entered with its poisoned dart. 

But Paul Popham, being forewarned, was conse- 
quently forearmed. He paused not to linger round 
the bewitching insignia of the female presence, but 
stole on tiptoe, with hushed breath and lips apart, to 
the closet, where lay perdu the secret of the widow 
Martin’s inner life. 

Well, there were dresses, shawls, and round hats 
with birds’ wings in them, and crinolines, and snowy 
rustling skirts, and even a tiny pair of India-rubber 
boots hanging on a peg ; but no crib. 

“Is there atrap-door through which the—the baby 
has vanished ?” the squire asked himself, staring 
vaguely about the closet. “Hullo! there comes the 
widow's crinoline down on my head, and, by all the 
powers, I've kicked over a saucer of milk! A 
oan way she has of provisioning her garrison, 
an as 

The squire uttered a short, sharp ejeculation. 
Tn groping round the floor to replace the over- 
turned saucer his hand came in contact with 
Pr i warm and soft—something decidedly 
alive! 

“It's the baby, by Jove!” he exclaimed, making a 
rush at it; but the next instant a short, shrill bark, 
and the agonizing sensation of sharp teeth closing 
together over his epidermis dispelled the brief dream 
of triumph, and a plump little poodle, abandoning the 





invaded fastness of its basket, rushed past him out of 
the room and down the stairs, howling at the top of 
its voice. 

“Only a puppy-dog reflected the discomfited 
squire, rubbing his wounded hand ; but it is just the 
season for hydrophobia, and there’s no knowing 
what may happen. Serves me right for not attend- 
ing to my own business, But I’m glad it wasn’t a 
baby, and that Melissa isn’t a Syren after all. I'll 

to that widow to-morrow morning, if I’m 
— = on all fours and barking from hydro- 
phobia.” 

As Squire Popham formed this mental resolution 
he was struggling to free himself from the bondage 


hang | of Mrs. Martin's crinoline, which clung with almost 


human malice to his manly form. At the same mo- 
ment the sound of footsteps reached his ear. 

“She’s coming back, as sure as my name is Paul 
Popham ; she’s coming back!” gasped our hero, strug- 
gling more wildly than ever, ‘and here I am in her 
closet like ry on bear.” 

He shuffled half way across the room with the 
crinoline clinging round his ankles; but it was too 
late. Mrs. Martin was almost on the threshold, and 
he staggered back, just regaining the friendly shel- 
ter of the closet as she entered with the villanous 
ey poodle in her arms, and @ young lady following 

er. 


“ Come in, Laura,” said the widow, and then she 
buried her plump eheeks in the dog’s woolly hair. 
“ Poor little petty, did it get frightened and run away ? 
Never mind, its own, own mistress has come back, 
so she has. There, lie still on the cushion, like a 
darling Mouseykine as it was, and be good. Here 
are the poems, Laura,” she added, changing her 


tone. 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Miss Vernon, whose voice 
Mr. Popham recognized from his stifling retreat. ‘‘ By 
the way, Melissa, what has become of your fat 
adorer? I haven’t seen him on the terrace to-night.” 

“Do yon mean the bald-headed old bachelor? I’m 
sure I don’t know, nor care.” 

Squire Popham broke into a chill perspiration, not- 
withstanding the fever heat of his hiding-place. 
“Fat adorer!” “ Bald-headed old bachelor !” It was 
enough to set any man’s blood circulating to hear 
himself miscalled in that ridiculous manner. 

“The idea of his presuming to admire you, Me- 
lissa !” laughed Miss Vernon. “ Do contrive to se- 
creté me somewhere when he makes his declaration 
—it will be such fun. How Harry wil] laugh when 
he hears of it. By the way, have you written to 
Harry to-night ?” 

“ Harry, indeed!” gasped Squire Popham. “ No,I 
don’t think he will laugh—not if I know it.” 

Here the bachelor rman pd his cramped position, 
and two or three pairs of gaiters rattled about his 
ears down upon the floor. 

“Mercy upon us! whet’s that?” shrieked the 
widow. 

“ It’s Popsey,” said Miss Vernon. 

“No indeed, it’s not Popsey, for ho’s here on his 
cushion.” 

“ Then it’s a ghost!” screamed Laura. 

“Tt’s a burglar!” shricked Mrs. Martin, and 
Popsey added to the tumult by barking furiously at 
the closet door. 

“Help! Murder! Help! Thieves! Help!” shouted 
Laura, at the top of her voice, while the widow clung 
round her neck breathing hysterically. 

“ Ladies, allow me to explain,” began Squire Pop- 
ham, opening the door three-quarters of an inch, 
whereupon Popsey redoubled his barks and the 
widow screamed louder than ever. 

“ Villain! stand back!” commanded Laura, drag- 
ging two chairs and an embroidered footstool in 
front of the door. “Oh, thank goodness, here is 
help at last. There, there!” she waved her hand 
tragically towards the closet door, “the band of des- 
peradoes is secreted there!” 

The gentlemen inmates gathered round with all 
the pokers, tongs, pistols, croquet-mallets, and rnlers 
they had been able to collect at such short notice— 
the ladies stood back, shrieking in chorus. 

“Tl open the door, Jenks,” said the landlord to 
the head waiter, ‘and you be ready to collar the 
first one that rushes out. One—two—three—and 
here goes!” 

But to the surprise—and, to confess the truth, dis- 
appointment—of those assembled, nobody appeared 
except Squire Popham, in a flowered dressing-gown 
and a very red face, shrinking back among the 
widow's silk dresses. 

“ Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed the landlord, 
“it’s Mr. Popham ; how came you hero, sir?” 

“ Tt’s a mistake,” stammered the miserable bache- 
lor, creeping out with sheepish countenance. 

“It’s avery queer-looking mistake,” muttered two 
or three of the more belligerently inclined. But mine 
host good-naturedly interfered in Mr. Popham’s be- 





half. 











“Tam quite snre that Mr. Popham is no burglar,” 
he said. “Mrs. Martin, you'll bear witness to it’s 
being a mistake, I am sure.” 

And Mrs. Martin, with Popsey still barking vio- 
lently in her arms, declared that “she was so sorry 
such a misunderstanding had taken place.” 

“ And J am sorry too, madam,” said the old bache- 
lor, haughtily bowing as he marched out between the 
lines of silent and amazed spectators. 

“My dear,” whispered Laura Vernon, “ you may. 
depend he has heard every word we said.” 

“But how on earth do you suppose he came 
there ?” 

“T am sure I haven't the least idea,” said the 
puzzled young lady. 

Nor did they ever discover a clue to the mystery. 
Squire Popham resolutely kept at bay the curiosity 
of the whole hotel by obstinately reiterating his 
first statement “ that it was a mistake,” and nothing 
more. And the next morning he packed his valise 
and left the Seaweed House. 

We are sorry to record the fact that he is an old 
bachelor still, and likely to remain so. his first ad- 
venture in the service of the little god having 
proved so disastrous that he will never pluck up 
courage to hazard another. Perhaps Leap Year 
may do something for him; but it is a forlorn hope 
at best. A. R 





STATISTICS. 


INCREASE OF PoPULATION.— The excess of births 
over deaths inthe United Kingdom is now more 
than 1,000 a day. In England it is above 250,000a 
year; in Scotland above 40,000; in Ireland it is 
estimated at nearly 70,000. 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD.—The value of the Australian 





goki imported, to August 31st this year, was 
3,277,6132. For the whole of 1866 the correspond- 
ing total was 6,839,674/.; for the whole of 1865, 
5,051,1702. ; for the whole of 1864, 2,656,9712.; for 


the whole of 1863, 5,995,3682. ; for the whole of 1862, 
6,704,7581.; for the whole of 1861, 6,331,2251.; and 
for the whole of 1860, 6,719,0002 

ON analyzing the returns of the foreign trade of 
France from the 1st of Jen of the present year 
to the 31st of August—a period of eight months—as 
compared with the same period in 1861 and 1866, 
we find that in 1867 it amounted to 267 millions of 
francs for July, and for the eight months to 2,072 
millions ; in 1866 to 230, and 1,831; in 1865 to 228, 
and 1,692; in 1864 to 271, and 1,854 ; in 1863 to 205, 
and 1,553; in 1862 to 181, and 1,464; and in 1861 to 
199 and 1,381 millions ; showing an augmentation in 
exports of 37 millions for the month of July, and 241 
for the whole period. Under the head of “ articles 
of food” (objets d’alimentation) there were imported 
during these eight months to the value of 176 
millions of francs more than in 1866. Of these 176 
millions 102 are set down to the acconnt of corn, 
26 to eattle, and the rest to winés, sucar, oil plants, 
butter and cheese, meat, fish, &c. The remaining 
65 millions are divided between raw material, stand- 
ing for 3? millions, other merchandizo not specified, 
and manufactured articles imported to the amonnt of 
seven millions. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Cure ror THe CATTLE PLaGuE.—M. Moil, a 
great agricultural authority in France, writes that 
he has received a letter from M. Philibert, a large 
landowner in Southern Russia, which says: “T am 
anxious to make known to you that of all the means 
employed in the numerous experiments I have made 
to preserve my horned beasts against the cattle 

lague, sea water given in place of soft water has 

ad, during all the epidemic, complete success. Al! 
the animals supplied with sea water were spared by 
the malady, and yet those were intentionally placed 
constantly in contact with sick beasts.” ‘l'o show 
the value of M. Philibert’s testimony, M. Moll states 
that he has obtained one of the two gold medals 
given to Russia in the exhibitions for wool, that he 
possesses 80,000 merino sheep, 2,000 to 3,000 horned 
cattle, 500 to 600 horses, and that his lands are 
“ situated in the government of Taurida (the Crimea) 
—that is to say, in the province in which the cattle 
plague originated.” 

Zinc Parnt.—An improved metallic zine paint 
has been invented by Messrs. Webster, Deane & 
Rumble, of Birmingham. They propose to take 
spelter and melt it in a suitable furnacé, and raise 
it to about 800 deg. Fahr.; they then cover the 
molten metal with a flux or borax mixed with caustic 
of soda or chloride of ammonia, or other suitable 
flux, to prevent the action of the atmosphere upon 
the surface of the molten zinc; they then add 
thereto about 7 or 8 per cent. (or more or less) of 
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1ely divided iron wire or scrap, agitating the whole 
with an iron rod until the whole of the zinc or scrap 
particles are taken up by the zinc; they then add 
ufficient antimony to. canse the metal to -un freely 
rom the surface. Whenthe metal thus prepared has 
ooled down it is next pulverized and ground, when 
it tray be mixed with any oleaginous matter or var- 
nish, and the metallic zinc paint results. When the 
paint is intended to be used for coating ships’ bot- 
tome; or for marine purposes, they add thereto 1} per 
ent., or thereabout, of vermillion or sulphide of 
tereury 








‘lag sugar product of Brazil, according 'to thé ‘re~ 
ports of the Hnglish consul, Mr. Morgan, though 
formerly almost entirely the product of slave labour, 
joes not eppear to have suffered from the abolition 
f dave trafic. Last-year’s exports arrounted to 48,000 

ns; ‘while the average of the preceding twenty-five 
cars was Only about 41,000 tons. 


SEE == 


CAPTAIN FRITTY. 


—__—_» 
CHAPTER Ix. 

Sim Jasper becamea constant visitor at the Ter- 
ace, and his attentions to Dora ‘were too marked to 
escape notice, even from Miss Jane, who in a sly, 
juliet way, which she knew very well how to assume, 
managed to obtain from Mrs. Kaymond more of the 
zirl's history than was kuown to anyone beside the 
Kaymonds. 

She went by herself to spend the day at the Hall, 
while the young people-were away upon a pleasure 
»xoursion, and when she returned and found Sir 
Jasper playfully twisting a wreath of flowers in 
Dorew’e curls, she curled her thin lips sneeringly, 
and her eye flashed triumphantly. She knew very 
welt; what mine-was set to explode beneath his feet 
Lheammement he returned to the Hall. 

The whole party was somewhat surprised bya call 
rom Max. James Fordycewn that sameafternoon. His 
keen, glittering eye examined critically the beautiful 
tacedurned calmly towards. him when the introduction 
was given.to Dora. 

But when she spoke her voice seemed to startle 
him; fer a strange,,.acarcely fathomable. expression 

rossed his face,.and he afterwards watched her with 
a singular look of mingled alarm and fascination. 
Sis, Jasper. accompanied him, on his return to the 
Hall, ,.in. reluctant acquiescence with his father’s 
sompwhat peremptory request: The moment they 
hadexossed the Raymond line Mr. Fordyce-turned 
to hiseeom, Saying ; 

“ Jasper, what foolery is this? You are not mad 
enough,1 hope, te give that:pretty beggar they are 
keeping at the Terrace. encouragement to. believe 
your Will azake her mistress.of the Hall,” 

“ You choose singular: language, sir, if you. refer 
Lo MiaeDora,” responded. Sir Jasper, warmly ; “the 
lady wilh become-my wife, if any inducement ef mine 

n i, upon her teacceptihe offer Lhave already 
aid before her.” 

“ Poor fool!” sneered Mr. Fordyce, “ you will not, 
you shall not commit thisfolly. I command you to 
relinguish it.” 

Sir Jasper’s eye flashed still more angrily. 

“ TL was not.aware, sir, thet my movements in that 
| nestiom were responsible toanyone. Ihave deemed 
. »dortanete: civeumstance that my position was 
iifferant from. Oswald Raymond’s; so that I should 
1.0b-be wequired. to: consult, rank or fortune in sseking 
2 wife. lrespeot, admire, adore Dora. Iam glad 
{-thig, opportunity to, make you acquainted with 
my sentiments. 1 shall marry her if she will only 
actept me” 

“ If. yore doy yow will. inherit your father’s male- 
diekien,’ ejaculated Mr. Fordyce, fiercely. 

“ What objection. eam you urge against Dora, ex- 
cop her lack of fortune?” asked Sir Jasper, 
firmay 

“That she is an unknown. and obscure girl, an 
tyeetof charity, dependent upon the. bounty of those 
Kaymonds, who are themselyes almost beggars. A 
pretey matoh for Sir Jasper Ayre!” answered the 
‘aban, in a eold, jeering voice, 

“Oan you show me a lady who will adorn the 
stasion amd bear herself so nobly as my beautiful 
Dera? Do you think we shull.any of us.ever have 
‘ause’ tor blush for her ifshe comes to the Hall as 
Lady Ayre ?” asked SinJasper, hiseyekindling with 

ruunph et the very theught. 

“The girl is- well, enough, I admit,” replied Mr. 
Vondyee, “ bat I don’t faney: that even her grace and 
vematy will make amends for her obscure birth and 
low antecedents. . There are too many envious 


tongues ready to snatch at the slightest hint. I tell 
you it would drive your proud spirit mad to hear the 








insinuations which would bé flung abroad. Retreat 
while there is opportunity, Jasper, for I swear to. you 
this ae ‘would. be, your,ruin..” 

“I will chanceif, sir,” retorted Sit Jasper, firmly, 
tossing his handsome head with the same wilful 
sparkle in his own dark orbs as glistened in the 
fierce eyes confronting him. 


Mr. James Fordyce snppressed an oath. Biit they. 


had already reached tlie Hal)’ and Mrs. For- 
dyce's cold, Marsh face. was watching thém fron the 
hey just as tie had seen her when “he. came 
up the avenue, one hand. supperting, her head, her 
eyes wavant and abstracted. 

“Flow dismal you Took, mother,” said Str er, 
coming to tlie, window and a weat beside her. 
“You are alwaya pg oad re am be in such a 
dreary. manner ; I wo' do not. follow my. Aunt 
Raymond's example, and. gay. youtg company 


around you, 

“ There are different temperaments in the world, 
Jasper; Mrs. Raymond likes bustle. and@ confusion. 
She always. did, and. that is. why people wondered. 
at her thartyihg a grave, shy man like Raph Ray- 
mond. I was.always fond of quiet and solitude.” 

“And, you chese @ gay; jovial parson like my 
father. Timly, extremes meet! Nevertheless, \dear 
mother, it’ hevtr seems to mé that you are happy: I 
wish you, would try. if young com wouldn't 
cheer you.. Do you-know, I am half afraid of you 
sometimes, as if t were some chilly barrier, some- 
stretch of dreary desert between us which could not 
be crossed ?” 

Mrs..Fésdyce’s face, still turned to. the window, 
blanchéd, and @ little spasm crossed. her lips for 
moment: 

“Tt isso umusual,” continued Sir Jasper, half com- 
plainingly ; “a mother ought to be the one to whom a 
young man comés freely and cheerfully with all his 
confidence.” 

“You may.come.in.that way, Jasper,” answered 
she, in a very low voice, “TI will hear you now. I 
surmise that you hawe been quarrelling. with your 
father.” 

“Yes, but it was mot axactly, that.of which I was 
thinking,, miothier. What have.I done that quenched 
in your heart & mothér’s.love.? You do uot love me. 
I cannot remember when you did’; I was thinking of 
it the other day—when Aunt Raymond put her arm 
around Oswald's neck and,kissed hitn.so tenderly — 
that Lhad never. known -a voluntary kiss from you. 
Sometines_I have- aliiost believed. my presence 
brought a chill to you, as if you saw,.something in 
me which repelled-and amgered yow. Aud yet I am 
at a loss to explain it!” 

“I would -not try, Jasper,” fetiitned Mrs. Fordyce, 
in a trematlons: voice, “I am pained to hear of this 
dissatisfaction of yours. You muet try to remember, 
dear boy,; my .peeutiay temperament, my isolated, 
dreary, incomplete life. It fs a subject upon which 1 
cannot speak to you, to asyoner If Leould, I might 
show you.what warm affectidns, have. been. chilled, 
what glad ‘confidence thrown off contemptuously, 
what a woeful,,petrifying experseuce mine has been. 
I might win, your pity for the bleeding, tortured heart, 
masked by. ae iey-countenance,, But I forbear. I 
would only solemnly devlare I try, I wish to.do my 
duty towards yen.” 

“T think I understand,” said, Six Jasper, a ‘fiétce 
red flashing over his face. “I know my fattier’s cha- 


racter> I-cam imagine how bis reckless .conduct, his [ 


selfishness, kis nagennciaye’ wanity might sting and 
goad. a proud spirit.. Fergive me that I have added 
foolish reproaches to your burden, aad let me help 
you to: fimd.# Kittle happinese-yet,” 

Sir Jasper then took the hand which rested lightly. 
on her. lap, and lifted it. to his lips, a aoftdew gather- 
ing in his eyes... 

She locked at him. wistfully, and, actuated by'a 
sudden impulse, bent forward and pressed a kiss 
that. was.almost.sglemr upon his forehead. 


“ Sir. Faspen,” said she,“ you have changed of late.. 


You are.leas. like; your. father than yon wevea little 


time back. You, are more worthy of a woman's. 


love and: trust,” 

“ Yow aze.right,” answered Sir Jasper, eagerly. “I 
see it myself. I was led away, by wild companions, 
and was fast slipping into evil ways. But I am 
saved now. J) see all.the danger: I have escaped. 
But 1 am saved, dear mother ; an; sugel.has saved 
me.” 


“ An angel! [suppese-you meam some fair young 
creature. I would rather you said a girl, a 
noble weman:, Men who name, those. they love as 
angels seldom retain, their.love,, It is. like seme light 
blaze whieh, blazes up. bigh and. swift; but is. all 


burned out. ip. am hour,” responded Mre. Fordyce, | 


cy 
“She is beautiful and good, enough for an angel. 
You will owmthat, mother.. It is Dora!” 
“Dora? Dora what?” asked Mrs. Fordyce. 
“Aunt Raymond's Dora. It is odd that I can’t 


r 


r 


} 


think of her other nate. 1 do believe I never heard 
it. If there has been ‘any’ formality I have heard 
only Miss J 

“The yous lady who came here with my sister 
Raymond when she waw ill. Oh, yes, I remember. 
She was very sweet’ and lovely: And 's0it is she 
who has won your heart?” 

She per prt ome rite exerted herself to seem 
interested cordial; but uitder and throagh ali 
there was.a restraint and visible effort: 

-z nen you would like her?’ said Sit Jasper, 
trimm: ... “And it is very little cousequence 
whet us fattier thitiks of her.” ih 

bg it was aboat ‘this girl then that you wers 
semen, Be wi you camé in? I ktiew you were botk 
angry by the samp trick you both have of Knitting 
your hee Them he does tet’ xpprove of the 


1 

“Tt is only her“lack of famify aril forttine that 
troubles’ him. But he says. I cannot and shall not 
marry her. He. will find’ however that I have » 
will of iny own as Well'ag he “has.” 

“You cannot marry her? Who cxii prevent ft?” 

“That is what I asked hini; and he repeated some 
nonsense about incurring’ his’ maledittion, and the 
curse of heaven, if I mrarriéd. Dora,” 

“The curse of heaven! repeated Mis. Fordyce, 
half rising from her chair, her pale lips working 
convulsively, her eyes glittering wildly ; “Has he no 
fear of it himself? Oh, how dare he threaten others 
who deserves so much himself ?”” 

And then she fell back again;' losing her lips 
firmly as if alarmed at the words witich had already 
escaped her. 

Tn a moment more she added, quittly: 

“You may bring your Dora to me, Jasper; and if 
she be worthy of you I shall give her my blessing.” 

“Thank you, mother. She is hardly won yet, 
although I am far from béing discouraged. I was 
going to tell you exactly how she appears, and ask if 
you knew’ how to read the signs af @ girl’s heart, 
that you might judge of try chance’ of success.” 

“J should need to see tlie girl herself, and watch 
her closely. I will go ‘to the Térrace’ to-morrow 
and judge for myself. 

“This is véry friendly i you. It’ ie stich s genial 
pleasant atmosphere their light-heartedness must be 


ae oe 
And Sir Jasper left'ler, feéling somewhat relieved 
and comforted. 

He welcomed his mothér witha béaming smile, 
and ran out to hand her from the carriage; when her 
low pony phaeton made its appearance in the 
avenue at the Terrace the next afternoon. | Mrs. 
Pordycélingered-a long. while with Dora's hand in 
hers, and at her final adiew the young girl returned 
her tender kiss, and answered, with a mingled smile 
and blush : 

“You are very kind,,.Mrs. Fordyce. I shall cer- 
tainly come as often as you wish: 

Sir Jasper heard this with unspeakable delight, 
whilé Oswald sighed heavily: Tle former gaily an- 
nounced his intention of seeing his mother home, 
and took his seat in the pretty vehicle. ~ 

“Well, mother,” asked hé, almost before they had 
passed the avenue gate of the terrace. 

She smiled with a brightness quité beyond his 
knowledge of the grave, quiet; woman who presided 
at the stately dinner tee of the Hall. 

« She is inexpressibly charmffig, Sir’ Jasper. My 
whole heart yearned towards'her. No wonder my sister 
kept her‘in the family. How‘bright she thust make 
the whole house.” : 

“And does she care for “ms?” qnestioued Sir 
Jasper, eagerly. 

ts. Fordyce turned ttipom him a séarching eye: 

“Jasper,” she asked, wistfully, “ate you sure, 
perfectly sure of your own heart? Must you win 
this bright, innocent creature into the dreary splen- 


dour of Ayre Hall ?” 

He shook his head impatientfy. 

“T don’t understand, mother: F told you yester- 
aay how I loved her: Do you think’it is returned? 


“Poor Oswald! Are you to wrest from him 
another treasure?” said Mrs. Fordyce, abstractedly. 
“F wish you did not love her, Jasper.” : 

“T know he loves her. It is’very easy to see-it. 
But rivalry in love is‘ both fair and honourable. 1! 
don’t see why you should givé her to him, instead 
of to your own son,” retarned Sir Jasper; reptoach- 
fully. 

She was gazing far away upon the green streteh 
of meadow and pasture land opening from the high- 
way, and did not seem fo hears word of his speech. 

“If there were any use in'repining———” she mur- 
mured, , 2 

“Do Ss ee isap tment a 
for mine ?” pursued. asper, with some asperity; 
“if so chete is ae use in my asking “you whom you 
think she favours.” 





“JT could not decide. I can ‘tell when I have her 
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to myself in my own room at the Hall. You are not 
tw molest her during those visits. They shall be 
sacred to me.” 

“J hope they will end in a permanent abode there. 
Has my fathe® spoken to you about our conversation 
yesterday, e ; 

“No, but I have discovered that his determination 
to forbid your marrying her is strong and immov- 
able. Iam ata loss tofatitom the cause. At least, 
] do not suppose it is of any-use to hope: that he will 
give me his-confidence.”’ . 

“Who is that man*yonder, I wonder? How 
earnestly he wateli@s you, mother. The: insolent 
fellow, if he does matsteke care, this whip shell teach 
him a lesson,” emelaimed Sir Jasper suddenly, 
pointing to 9 mamlbmaing against a stonewall, with, 
his = fixedieagenly and penetrating]y upon: Mite: 
Fordyce. 

The lady glanced atjhim carelessly. 

“7 do: not know the man, Jasper: Titena» ia! 
no occasiom for youm foolith rage. If itt wenentlies 
peat Dorm, it might bay paxdonable., Dirine-om| 

uietly.’ 
' At the Hall\ gateway, GinJiaeperieft his motiierend! 
walked slowly oer a : 

The obnoxioug-atraager was still! leaning: then, 
and made naciay Se ennel ee 
centleman scowleditpem: criled. sonable 
as Sir Jasper pasged omy andinanttened : 

“Tt is younrday now, bat wait.a little: waitelittlin, 
and Jonas Witstom: will} liawe-e.vwerd: to say!” 


CHAPTER xX. 


Mr. JAmus. Forpwemeame. sauntering carelessly} 


jito a pietur group; busy with agame upon the 
grassy lawn of fing * 
graciousness joimed. in the:epoxt, and wasas merry 
as the youngest there. 

Sir Jasper watched him rather sharply, especiall 
when his attentions were lavished upon. Dora, with 
that elegant, fascinating manner which he could put 
on and off like a garment. The man’s fine manners 
and handsome looks were really wonderful when 
one remembered his dissipated habits and advancing 
years. He looked like an elder brother rather'than 
the father of the young baronet, and as he lingered 
by Dora’s side his face lighted up with a gay smile, 
talking brilliantly. Sir Jasper almost. gnashed his 
teeth to see the pleased, interested expression on the 
girl's countenance. 

“Does he mean: to enter the lists himself, and win 
away from me the bride he has forbidden me?” 
queried the latter, foaming with rage. 

Mr. Fordyce only smiled calmly at his son’s dis- 
comfiture, and preseatly, on. pretence of feeling in- 
terested in some new plant, enticed the girl from the 
rest of the party into the little conservatory in the 
rear of the house. Once- there he redoubled his 
efforts to win her confidence and interest. He told 
ler curious stories: of this and that flower. He gave 
her fairy glimpses. of far-off Oriental gardens, of 
lovely Florentine flower maidens, of scenes like the 
very Paradise of their great prophet inthe lands of 
the white-tarbaned Mussulman. 

Dora listened almost with suspended breath;.and 
did not move her beautiful eyes from his face.. And 
then presently, she could not tell how it happened, 
he was talking about curious birthmarks, and de~ 
clared he met on. the Syrian desert a- strange old 
Arab, who gave him.aqueer key by which to read 
the destiny of those thus stamped at birth with a 
wystic sign 

His keen eye saw the quick start, the flush of 
ceep colour, the bright sparkle in. the girl's eye;and 
oe added, laughingly : 

“If only now; Miss Dora, you had some fairy 
print upon that pearly skin, how I could amuse: you 
by reading your fortune like a veritable gipsy.” 

Dora did not return the smile. She was too much 
under the spell of the wild, uncanny legend he had 
just related. Butshe held her breath with « little 
tremour of awe; and, unfastening her light muslin 
sleeve, pushed: it: up almost to the shoulder, and 
showed him a vivid crimson star glowing forthfrom 
the white, smooth surface. 

If his. stories: had moved her from: her usuad: calm 
they were» not: without their effect upon him. Mr. 
James Fordyce flushed purple rather than crimson, 
and then turned deadly pale. 

Her bright eyes were fixed wistfully upon his face: 

“Read, read!” exclaimed she, imploringly.. “ Oh, I 
have longed so feverishly to hear all my life; and it 
is so little, so very little that I know.” 

The gentleman had for a moment lost his self-pos- 
session. He bit his: lip nervously, and hesitated, while 
his eyes stillgazed with a look of horror, and. feaz, 
1 seemed, upen that tiny birthmark. 

“Is it sa very sad that you are overwhelmed ?” 
asked Dora, falteringly, her sweet lips trembling. 

“It iscertainly very strange,” murmured he. “ It 


‘Tewace, and with unwonted'} 


tells of a lonely life; can it have been a desert, or a 
prison cell? There are restraining bonds which 
hemmed you in.” 

“It was a prison, yes, a dreary prison, an island 
desolate and dreary asa desert,” answered Dora, me- 
chanically, as if in response to a superior will. 

“ And there were jailers, more.than one,” he con- 
tinued, not raising his eyes. 

“Yes, two, a manc@mtd a woman, and I escaped 
fiom them,” she resummed, a little impatiently; “tell 
me-something I damet know.” 

“They believesggu. dead. Hewthe-waters-roared. 
rs _ thaé\night, It must have been. ter- 

e ” 

“Tt was, but I/came out. of it into gladmess and 
fieedom. But: why was limmured there? Whose 
emoelty doomed an innocent child-to such. a fate? 
To whomdoI belong? What.is my destiny?” 

‘“‘e stwing off impertamsi questions. I daneenati| 
answerthem henm I have tie-Axsb’s. chart: athome ; 
TE nmet consulti ij :and then pentiaps:P may write out. 
mnmy deductions: It is. singular that I have always) 
found ite p comment.” 
| Dorm, aud tiiere was a: mist.in her-eyes 


he replied: 

“T wisi! might: hear it new, iff indeedi yowliave: 
such masvellous pewer. It iswao handitw wait! fir a 
tevelation that you lave fretted amdi\ yesaned: for 
through, slow, tedious years. @h, sii}; you canuot 

the bitterness of this isolation fiamm-angptie or 


_gness 
 Bnaredi How coulitanyone have 
| a&to leave me there” 


Mr.James Fordye lowered hii eyes Beftixe 
earnest; truthful gagm, and turned around. 

“ And now I musitnot keep youfrom yomm young: 
friends. D daresay tliey are very amgry witli. ome for 
en. - your aéfention. My son © thtiak) is 
flinging hisrincense dfore a new*shrine:, Tait Miss 
Wiltom—or that chamning Flom? T not 
trust: too mueki.to himél@itery. He-iea:sad flirt) I 
fear, judging by tite. secession of clinammers to which 
he bends the- knee: Why;.he iseominigemaw. Doyou 
see him yonder ?” : P68 | 

While he spoke Mr: Férlyce took the girl’s hand’ 
in his, raised it gallantly to-his lips, and added, in a 
slightly elevated tone: 

“ And sol shall come again, Miss Dora, and bring 
my little souvenir.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Dora, eagerly, thinking only 
of the promised revelation, “ and come soon, I beg 
of you. The time wiil seem so long,” 

Sir Jasper heard every word. He coloured vio- 
lently, bit his lip, and fixed a fierce, menacing glance 
upon his father. The latter raised his hat politely, 
bowed again to Dora, and walked away. 

Sir Jasper began discontentedly plucking at an un- 
fortunate plant, scarcely knowing if it were best to 
betray his vexation., 

His furtive glance towards his companion showed 
her standing with grave, wistful eyes following the 
retreating figure. 

“What has my father been saying to you, Dora, 
that he should keep you here go long?” asked he, 
presently. 

“He has been telling me stories of his journeyings 
in the far East. How eloquent he can be, and how 
delightful it must have been to share his travels.” 

Sir Jasper drew-down his lips to restrain an in- 
voluntary whistle. He knew very well Mr. James 
Fordyce had never travelled in the East, nor in- 
deed from his native land. Yet the man was his 
father,.and how:could he expose him? So he wished 
to oe the subject, which he did somewhat 

tly. 

“Dora,” said he, “am I any nearer receiving my 
answer? Iam growing impatient. I wish I might 
take you to chureh to-morrow. I seem to shudder 
under a dismal foreboding that you will be snatched 
from me, unless I make sure of the prize now.” 

“A very humble prize, Sir Jasper. Think of me, 
obsecure-and penniless, without. kindred, and only in 
the position I now occupy through Mrs. Raymend’s 
benevolent kindness. How can you look upon me 
as fit to come to Ayre Hall as.its mistress?” 

“T think you are the one altogether desirable and 
lovely, who will add to the old place a new grace, a 
charm such as it never knew before. Oh, Dora, why 
will you not come at once to the heart yearning so 
tenderly towards you ?” 

And with this impassioned appeal Sir Jasper 
caught her two hands and looked up beseechingly 
into her face. 

The girl smiled sweetly. How could she help it 
when this rich, luxurious future was offered to her 
in contrast to her barren, desolate. past? She did 
not withdraw. her hands ; indeed she half leaned for- 
ward towards him. She had been picturing her for- 
lorn, friendless position, and the thought of it was 
still in her heart. She was grateful, inexpressibly 
grateful to Sir Jasper Ayre for this generous, unsel- 





fish love. 


“ Sir Jasper,” said she, “indeed, indeed I do net 
wish to pain you. If I can say ‘ Yes’ I will.” 

Sir Jasper’s face was glorified with a smile of 
transport. 

At that very instant Oswald Raymond came to the 
conservatory door to look for the truant party, being 
quite ignorant of the departure of Mx, Fordyce. 

The sight, lovely as it was, of these two graceful 
-figuresin the midst of leaf and blossom, smote 
upon tlie poor youth like a two-edged sword. The 
attitud@and expression on either face could hardly 
Be niigiiterpreted. Without a word Oswald turned 
awey,<liut his step had attracted their observe- 
tiom., 

Ségeifimpulse led Sir Jasper to» hold the girl so 
tligtelte-eeuld not hide her face from him, and he 
read tliedismay and pain there as.she recognized the 


| “Doxmyl"'said Sir Jasper; imperiously, “it is idle to 

! Oswald's interest in you is beyond bro- 

eden Do: yowmlove himpin return? Is it 
makes you hesitate 2” 

St: ’s hands dropped away from: hers, and 

witht a. ing: brow lhe strode to and fro along 

| thmamrawewelle. Hie paused. presently before her, 


, Sethe he» suid,,im a. tone of bitterness, “ if 


Oswald a#T have dome you would not 
—rer . 

) Wer eye fldelied) aw little proudly: 

y, “You areamistalten, T did not. meamtoyHesitate. I 
eciared thevwtitex impossibility of ewer giving con- 
gent:. I wouldinetallow hie love: for me to be his 
)ruim. I would netrepay the debt I owe his mother 
with such base ingratitude, IT know very well that 
+ Domest not listem to Oswald:” 

) . SirJasper was still angry, bat. lkis gloomy brow 
‘softened. 

“At leagt, Dora, you are candid with me. I shall 
never feaw deceit from you.” 

“No, never!” answered she. 

“And it is impossible that you can marry Oswald. 
I sew myself how ruinous it would be. With my 
ungle’sydeath the present income stops. He would 
b@ obliged to earn everything by his own exertions. 
Good heavens! what a situation for you, who were 
made to be dressed in gorgeous robes and decked with 
jewels.” . 

“T do not think of myself,” said Dora, in a low, 
grave voice, “ but of Oswald—tied down to a life of 
care and disappointment, and his mother sighing 
over the splendid career which Miss Wilton’s for- 
tune might have opened for him. It will cost little 
for me to go without jewels,” she added, with s 
faint smile, “who have never known anything of 
the sort.” 

“You shall know them well. Lady Ayre shall be 
the star and pride of the county, the petted and ad- 
mired guest in the noblest London circles. Dora, I 
am thankful to take you even so. Give me your 
promise now that you will marry me when you have 
overcome your fancy for Oswald.” 

“Does your father know of this proposal of yours? 
I fancied, from something he said, that he was in 
ignorance of it. Of course you know I shall not ac- 
cept you if there be the slightest opposition.” 

Sir Jasper bit his lip. 

“Tt does not concern anyone, Dora, but myself. 
That is where I esteem myself so fortunate—that I 
am entirely independent. But I talked with my 
mother, and she approved.” 

“ And your father?” persisted Dora. 

“ He is like many other fathers, of a mercenary 
spirit, and thinks fortune should mate with for- 
tune. But he had not seen you then. I judge by 
this time your attractions have manifested them- 
selves to him as far as outweighing gold.” 

“He was very kind. I think he pities me,” 
said Dora, musingly. 

“T cannot see the need of such a sentiment. 
Was it out of pity he was coming again?” 

She looked up, bewildered by the sneer so appa- 
rent in the tone, and asked, hastily : 

“ Sir Jasper, do you quarrel with your father?” 

“Tam often sorely tempted to do so, Dora,” ane 
swered he. 

“Tam so grieved,” said Dora, sorrowfully, and 
paused. 

“So amI. More than that, 1 was enraged when 
I saw him to-day casting his wily spells around 
you. Dora, Dora, look in my mother's face, and read 
there the heavy lines of premature age, and heart~ 
chilling sorrow. Don’t ask about my father’s con- 
sent—the least you know of him the better. Itis# 
humiliating confession, but it is right that I should 
have no secrets from you.” 

Dora's wide, dilated eyes were still fixed upon his 
face in deep perplexity. 

“But I did not understand,” said she, “ he wasse 
kind, so interested—and he promised to tell me the 
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“Don’t talk about it now. See, there is Mrs. 
Raymond coming towards us. We have really re- 
mained here an unpardonable length of time.” 

Mrs. Raymond smiled pleasantly, but Dora de- 
tected an uneasy look upon her face as she said: 

“Come, truants, the young people are waiting for 
you. They are anxious for your opinion, Sir Jasper, 
concerning the proposed ball.” 

“I will go at once,” said her nephew, hurrying 
forward and leaving the ladies to follow at their 
leisure. 

Mrs. Raymond laid a detaining hand on Dora’s 
arm. 

“Dora,” said she, “what has Sir Jasper been 
saying to you?” 

Dora answered promptly and simply : 

“He asked me to marry him, dear Mrs. Ray- 
mond.” 

That lady smiled, and then sighed, as she ques- 
tioned : 

“ Did Oswald come here to the conservatory ?” 

Dora hung her head and blushed deeply. 

Mrs. Raymond twisted her fingers nervously in 
and out of the gold chain hanging from her neck be- 
fore she spoke again. 

“T am afraid he fancies himself in love with you.” 

Dora was silent. 

“You know how dearly I love you both, and how 
earnestly I have planned and hoped for each of you. 
I think this is only a transient experience with Os- 
wald. It grieves me very much to see him suffer. I 
sincerely believe that you will both be happy as 
well as prosperous in the paths I have marked out 
for you. Dora dear, I want you to tell Oswald that 
you are to marry Sir Jasper.” 

“T have not given him an answer yet. I was not 
eure ” faltered Dora. 

“ But, indeed, you would be very foolish to decline. 
Why, Dora, child, how could you entertain the idea 
fora moment? Think of that proud position he 
offers you. ‘“ Why, Dora, you would be Lady Ayre.” 

“T care not for the title or the grandeur,” replied 
Dora, in a very low voice. 

“ But you do not dislike Sir Jasper?” 

“ No.” 

“You dread opposition from the family, but I 
think my sister will be much pleased, and I am 
sure Mr. Fordyce seemed very much taken with 
you. Besides, Jasper is in no way dependant upon 
their approval. Aunt Jane may fret, but, dear heart, 
she must fret at something always. It might as well 
be one thing as another, and you are sure of my 
cordial approval. Ob, Dora, you must marry Sir 
Tesner.” 





[THE ENGAGEMENT. | 


“Do you wish it so much?” 

“ Yes, so very much ; first for your sake, and then 
for Sir Jasper’s, and finally for my own, and more 
than either for Oswald’s. When it is settled that 
you are to marry his cousin he will turn to Miss Wil- 
ton, and then I shall be happy, so happy !” 

“It will be doing something for you then, and 
more for Oswald, if I marry Sir Jasper ?” questioned 
Dora, with suppressed excitement. 

“ Yes, it will be something for which I shall bless 
you all my days. Oswald is my only child—my all. 
I cannot endure the thought that he will be tied 
down all his life, even more gallingly than we have 
been. You know how I love you, too, dear Dora, 
but it would be a most unfortunate thing for you 
both to think of marriage with each other. I should 
have no peace if I thought it would happen.” 

Mrs. Raymond spoke with vehemence, her fingers 
clasping Dora’s wrist nervously with a grip which 
fairly pained her. 

The girl’s face was pale and grave almost to 
solemnity, but she answered, firmly : 

“You shall not be troubled, dear Mrs. Raymond ; 
I will marry Sir Jasper. You may tell Oswald so.” 

“] would rather it should be you. He might 
doubt it from my lips. My darling Dora, I thank 
you a thousand times. I would not urge it, if I 
were not so certain it would insure your own happi- 
ness.” 

“TI will write then,” whispered poor Dora, 
shrinking at the very thought of facing Oswald’s 
entreaties or reproaches; “or perhaps Sir Jasper 
will tell him.” 

And Mrs. Raymond kissed the girl fondly, passed 
her arm caressingly around her slender waist, and 
led her to the house. 

She found an opportunity presently to lay her 
hand on her nephew’s shoulder and whisper in his 
ear: 

“From the bottom of my heart, dear Jasper, I wish 
you joy. Dora has confessed to me all that yousaid 
to her in the conservatory.” 

Sir Jasper turned quickly, his face brightening as if 
by magic. 

“She told you. 
sion ?” 

“To be sure. How could she helpit? Oh, Jasper, 
I hope there will be no opposition from your father. 
Indeed, indeed, but for her lack of fortune, she is the 
one, of all others, to grace and adorn the place you 
offer her.” 

“Then she has consented to marryme? When 

know that what care I for any opposition?” an- 
wered Sir Jasper, proudly. 


Then she has made her deci- 





And he hastened to find Dora. 

She was standing alone, leaning against a vine- 
twined pillar, with hands clasped listlessly, and 
dreary eyes fixed on vacancy. 

“ Dora, Dora, you have made me the happiest of 
men!” exclaimed Sir Jasper, eagerly. 

She started at the sound of his voice, and a slight 
shudder ran throngh her frame, but in a moment she 
recovered her composure, and answered, with a slow, 
grave intonation of voice, as if some powerfal will 
compelled the reluctant lips to speak : 

“Then you know my decision? You have spoken 
with your aunt?” 

“I have, Dora, dear Dora; I will try to deserve 
your goodness. I will make you happy if it be in 
the power of mortal man. Here is Oswald coming. 
May I tell him, Dora?” 

“Certainly ; I would rather you should tell him 
than anyone else.” 

Sir Jasper was not at all unwilling. He stepped 
forward a few paces to meet his cousin, his eyes 
sparkling and his.cheeks aglow. 

“Cousin Oswald,” said he, in- that rich, ringing 
voice of his, “ give your congratulations to the man 
who claims*to be the most fortunate individual in 
Great Britain. Dora has promised to accept the 
name and place of Lady Ayre.” 

Oswald held a masterly command over himself, 
though he could not prevent the paling colour. 

“I do congratulate you, Sir Jasper,” responded 
he, quickly, “you have indeed won a treasure be- 
yond price.” 

i And he then turned to Dora, and held out his 
and. 

“And you also, dear Dora. Heaven knows that 
no one will pray more sincerely for your happiness 
than I, May all life’s richest blessings be showered 
upon you.” 

Dora dropped her hand mechanically into the out- 
stretched fingers, murmured some scarcely audible 
Pp , and p d hastily into the house. 

“TIT shall have the grand ball now, Oswald,” said 
Sir Jasper, gaily, without another glance into the 
pale face of his companion. 

And humming a merry air the young baronet 
walked away. j 

Oswald stood as if rooted to the spot: 

“ The last blow!” muttered he, presently. “He has 
taken from me, now, all that makes life pleasant to 
look upon. Was it not enough to cast me from 
rank and wealth, but he must rob me likewise of the 
gift the wild sea gave to me? .Oh, my Amphitrite, 
are you not lost to me for ever?” 

(To be continued.) - 
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THE SILENT PARTNER. 
_—_@————— 
CHAPTER I. 


At four o'clock on an autumnal afternoon, a few 
years ago, one of the banks of London was the scene 
of an event of extraordinary interest, and one which 
threw the frequent monetary excitements of those 
temples of Mammon quite into the shade. 

Business hours were nearly over, and only a few 
clerks were lingering at their desks, when a beauti- 
ful girl of about fourteen years walked trippingly 
into the bank, and inquired for her father. 

“ Gone, miss,” was the reply of the receiving clerk, 
slight young man who was bending under the 
weight of a heavy tray of gold and silver coin, which 
he was in the act of carrying to the vault,and whose 
large dark eyes grew brighter at the sight of the 
fair girl. “I expect him back every minute.” 

a. Oh, I am so glad that I am not too late,” replied 
Miss Wilsey, following with childish curiosity the 
young man to the door of the vault, and looking in 
while he entered and deposited his specie in a safe 
which stood in one corner of the iron room. 

“What a dreadful place! Is that where you keep 
all your money ?” 

; _ our treasures of every kind. Won't you walk 
in?” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the girl, who 
clapped her hands and said: 

“ Yes, yes! lock me in, and when papa comes 
send him here on some pretext, and see how as- 
tonished he'll be. Will you?” 
sins Yes. Shall I lock it? It will be pitch dark in- 

idé6, 

“Oh, I don’t care. Yes, lock it in the regular 
way, and then hand pa the key, and tell him there is 
a package in there for him to take home.” 

Charley Lee looked laughingly in at the merry 
girl, and then closed the heavy iron door with 
« clangour which resounded through the building. 

There was no talking through the two feet of 

solid iron, and if the thoughtless child regretted her 
rash request when the thick darkness environed her, 
and when she inhaled the odour of the mouldy and 
nildewed books and papers, it was too late to make 
her wishes known. 
Parry Lee locked the door with that triple com- 
ination lock, burglar-proof, and proof, alas! against 
honest men, too, if their memory fails te retain 
aright the numbers upon which it is set, and the 
order in which those numbers occur. 

Che chance of regaining the clue when once lost 
Was but one in many hundreds of thousands, and it 
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is usual to keep the numbers written down upon a 
slip of paper for greater safety; but the young man 
had entrusted this weighty secret to a memory 
thronged with pleasant thoughts about his fair pri- 
soner, and about the surprise which was to be prac- 
tised upon the expected parent. 

Mr. Hart, whose province it was to lock the vault, 
but who often delegated that duty to theclerks, had 
gone out, no one knew whither; and Mr. Lee, to 
whom he had communicated the mystic numbers for 
the current week, believed that he had remembered 
them aright, and that he had used them in locking 
up the vault. 

But no sooner was his fair prize made sure than 
the terrible fear flashed across his mind that his 
memory might prove unfaithful to its great trust ; 
and the appearance at that instant of Mr. Wilsey, one 
of the partners, contributed farther to confuse his dis- 
turbed faculties. No farther thought of his joke re- 
mained, but with trembling hand he applied the key 
to the lock, and tried in vain to remember even the 
first figure to which it was to be turned. 

“What is the matter, Lee? Can't you lock it?” 
asked Mr. Wilsey, who observed the clerk’s hurried, 
nervous movements. 

Charlesarose, and, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead, exhibited a face on which agony was too 
plainly impressed to escape observation. 

“ [—fear—I have made a terrible mistake, sir,” he 
said: “Your daughter Miss Caroline came here— 
she went in there for a frolic—to hide from you—I 
locked her in—and unfortunately I’ve forgotten the 
numbers.” 

Mr. Wilsey trembled and turned pale as these 
words were spoken, 

“Good heavens, Lee!” he said, “ you must remem- 
ber! She cannot live in there half an hour!” 

“T know it. Not long,” replied Charles, whose 
confusion was worse confounded by this injudicious 
speech, and whose brain seemed on fire ; “ but I used 
Mr. Hart’s numbers, and I will run for him.” 

“Do you know where to go? Does anyone know 
where he has gone?” 

No one knew. The few employés of the bank 
who had not gone home forthe day were by this time 
crowding the door of the vault in a state of great ex- 
citement. : 

As nearly as could; be ascertained from them, Mr. 
Hart had gone in three or four different directions, 
and would return at five, at half-past five, and at 
six o'clock. 

Mr. Wilsey dispatched two of the clerks in pursuit 
of him, and sent a third in breathless haste to the 
office of the mannfacturers of the vault with a mes- 





sage requesting men and tools to be sent for the 
pu of breaking it open. 

ile he awaited in breathless enspense the re- 
turn of these messengers he still tried to stimulate 
the memory of the baffled clerk, whose bewilderment 
was only increased by the lapse of the precious mo- 
ments. 

“T am sure the first number was 23—or 32,” he 
said. “No, that was the second—the first was— 
really Icannot tell. It’sall gone from me.” 

Vainly the distracted father sought to hold some 
communication with his imprisoned child. No voice 
could pierce that massive wall of iron; but when he 
held his ear close against it he was conscious of a 
dull, heavy sound, as of something beating against 
the inner surface of the door. 

Doubtless the wretched girl, after exhausting her 
voice in fruitless screams, had groped about in the 
darkness until she had found some book or other 
hard substance, with which she was knocking to at 
tract attention. 

“Thank heaven! she lives yet!” said the father 
“ but, ah ! how long!” 

“It is not ten minutes yet,” replied the young man, 
“and I think ene might breathe there for an hour; 
don’t—don’t you think so ?” 

“T cannot tell, but I think not, Mr. Lee. I have 
read of some experiments showing how fearfully 
soon animal life becomes extinct ina perfectly air-tight 
room, even larger than that. Ob, itis too horrible!” 

Charles remembered how nearly stifling was the 
air of the vault to him, even when he entered it for 
a few minutes, with the door open; and his hear 
sank with new terror. 

They replied from time to time to the signal of 
the immured girl by striking with a hammer upon 
the door, hoping thus to keep up her courage; nor 
did they cease to try the lock on various combinations 
of numbers, though in a feeble, hopeless way. 

While thus engaged one of the clerks returned, 
accompanied by an agent of the manufacturer, to 
whom Mr. Wilséy turned with great eagerness. 

“You have come alone, and without tools,” he 
said, angrily, “ when I want this vault broken open 
instantly to save my daughter’s life.” 

“Sir,” replied the man, solemnly, “we have not 
force enough in our establishment to open this door 
or to effect any entrance into that room in less than 
twelve or fifteen hours.” 

Mr. Wilsey groaned. 

“ And the combinations?” heasked. ‘“ How many 
are there? How long will it take to try them all? 
What are the chances ?” 

“There ig no hope in that direction,” replied the 
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man ; “at least none worth counting on, though you 
can keep trying, of course. If Mr. Lee really locked 


the door with Mr. Hart’s figures, and you can find’ 


him in time, all will be right. 
hope.” 
“ Let me go for him!” said Mr. Lee, wildly. “Let 


But this is your only 


us go in different directions! Let us sound the alarm } 


through the city! 


Surely we can find him some- 
where! 


The painful tidings were indeed alread yfastepmead- 
ing, and volunteer messengers were co start- 
ing off in search of the man on the di whom 


such momentous results depended. 

At this moment a book-keepex ented) whodiad 
been out to dine or lunch, and haditetammed tefiiish 
his uncompleted day’s work. 


Entering;the bank with thedimpressiimtiiet iilied 
been robleder wae on fire, Heggemlemmedttlieemum 


of the alaamm, A 

“I cam: tall you where Mit; ater om Ma 
said. “Hieimxew that. I wae 
noon, and! aelfed me tov wail’ untill seven 
o'clock.” 

“ Where® witere ?” 

“ To his sisten’s, who livessomedibtence:offf: Ident 
know the number, but thanmamdis Mason, andl it is 
near Myrtle8 treet.” 

An uncertaim address~-and) » dikteanem which 
would requizewull hour audechalf te teaver to 
end fro. 


But three willitg: messengers started), audi among 
them Mr. Leeyrlia ion hed 





P y J 
the pier just imtime to gain, by along:lemp;,a:part- 


ing boat, for witich his competitors, were a moment 
ioo late. 

Never had) steamboat seemed so slow as that 
which bore him-new,;.and never, he thought, had he 
known so many vessels to obstruct\tlieriver. 

But he is there at last; he is tlie first man 


ashore, and,as duwtie wings of the wind). he speeds}, 


up the hill, and-tlirough Montague 


all eyes, but heeding nothing, thinking;alfinotiiing, 


save his thrilling mission. 

Should he find Mr. Hart? Should he get back in 
time ? 

And—last and most fearful question of all—would 
Mr. Hart’s numbers prove to be those on which he 
had locked those awful portals (portals, perhaps, of 
the grave now), and which would guide him tor an 
easy reversal of the ponderous bolts? 

Fifty minutes had passed since he leftthe bank 
before he stood at the door of Mrs. Mason's house, 
furiously ringing the bell. 

Yes, Mr. Hart was there. What a relief to see 
him—the magician at’) whose touch that iron’door 
was wont daily to fly open! He was imhis slippers; 
cosily awaiting tea; aud playing witli his sister's 
children, and not for'an hour yet would he have 
thought of starting on his'return. 

“The numbers! Give:me the numbers!” said 
Mr. Lee, breathlessly. “1 have locked Mis» Wilsey 
in the vault, and cannot get it open again.” 

The affrighted man took out his pocket-book) and 
produced the cabalistic figures written on a slip’ of 
paper, which he handed to Mr. Lee,whose face took an 
added look of pain as he gazed'on them and repeated 
them several times. 

“ Are you sure these are the same you told’ me?” 
he asked. 

“Perfectly. I know them like-my A BCi 
never look at.the paper.” 

“ Probably I used tliem; tlien:- If not, all'is lost:! 
Bat they do not lock familiar to me.” 

“You are too frightened to tell’; but when you 
locked the door you were calm, and'your memory was 
good. Donot look so aghast You will find them 
right.” 

Mr. Hart was hurriedly getting ready to go with 
him as he spoke, and they went forth together. 
All speed was made, and at twelve minutes past six 
they rushed into the bank, where an excited’ group 
parted and made way for them. 

The distracted father wes pacing the Directors’ 
room ; ® band of workmen, a‘few indeed, but all that 
could be crowded into tlie upper compartment, or se- 
cond storey of the vault, were busy in-trying to force 
an opening through into the lower part large-enough 
at least for the admission of air—and two physicians 
were in attendance, ready to bestow upon the young 
lady the benefit of their professional skill if’ she 
should be taken out’alive. The knocking from within 
had ceased nearly an hour, mad little hope was en- 
tertained by anyone that the unfortunate girl ‘still 
lived. 

Mr. Hart was quickly at the door of the vault; and 
every voice was hushed during’the few moments of 
agonizing suspense in which.the result yet remained 
uncertain. 

Mr. Wilsey leaned over him with ghost-like visage, 
and a score of not less pallid faces closed around him 


I 


vigorous pull was made upon the ponderous door to 
test.the result. 

Itmoves! and a buzz which 
into.«shoutof “Open! open!” spreads: 







out. 
; backe! fall! Bielk!?" said the autlioritative 
pc co enamel 


life; and on pur 
whith. had been imprinted there. 







nostrils ; andiagaim. 
were thrilled with the words 
“Sieisalive! she ie alive!” 
Abt there is much. that. is: gpd ‘im peor; ? 
homam nature after: a)! 
case: of 
which 


the sympathies,. y 
remained. ummoved. at. the tiliige of waele 
ewept-down in batthe:. en 
Miss Wilsey slowly recovereds.andiiin sar Hour or | 
so wae-assisted to a carriugeand:taléie liome by her- 
overjoyed father. 
Yet, even in- that moment of bliss, Mr. Wilsey 
found it in his heart coldly to repulse the offered 
services of young Mr. Lee, whose delight at the 
rescue of Miss Wilsey had surpassed expression, and 
who at any moment of her recent peril would 
unhesitatingly have laid down his life to save’ that 
which he had so thoughtlessly endangered. 

“Tt is unnecessary, Mr. Lee; we shall dovery 
well, and I think she will get. over the shock sooner 
for not seeing you. Of course it was unintentional, 
but-I still shudder to think what-might have: been 
the:resujt of your folly.” 

Charley turned. indignantly away from the: cold- 
hearted man, yet with a saddened air. 

“Oh, father! it was-all my fault, not his,’ said 
the daughter, eagerly, but faintly. “I asked hiur to 
lock me in.” 

“He ought to have known better,” was all the 
reply that the young man. heard as. the father and 
daughter went out together ; but there wasa radiant 
look-of kindness thrown back to him. from-the fair 
child, which more than compensated for the chur- 
lishness of her parent. 





CHAPTER Lt. 


Clmrury’ Lee’s position in the bank*was one of 
small pecuniary value, yet it was nearly the whole 
support of # family of four persons. 

is frther had been a merchant of good standing, 
who had emerged from the crisie of ’57 without fail- 
ing, but with such heavy losses as‘ ought to have in- 
duced him to wind up his business at-once and save 
something from its débris. 

Unfortunately, he-struggled on about three years, 
maintaining his credit, but not regaining his lost 
ground; and when at last he resolved to stop, 
although he paid his debts, he saved nothing but his 
good name, his household furniture—his' house’ was 
mortgaged too deeply’to save anything from that. 
He sold his furniture, excepting so much of it’ as 
was nec to furnish a few rooms; and a few 
months later, while diligently struggling to findsome 
way of beginning life anew, he was saved farther 
trouble on that score by a brain fever, which termi- 
nated his existence, and left his little family whelmed 
in a deepergrief than any which mere poverty could 
produce. 

A life insurance tantalized the afflicted family for 
a while with the prospect of pecuniary relief, but 
the company which had issued it kept a very sharp 
attorney employed to pick flaws in its policies, and 
evade the payment. of them when possible; and 
some irregularity was discovered which vitiated 
this solemn contract with the dead. 

Mrs. Lee was not a lady of resources, and she 





es the last of the tripartite numbers was tried, and a 


multiplies and 
eS it 


| zonwe: the. soniar of. Charles, was» in th 


, Chasey En, frcng hime bees Mars 
it : 0. | : 
aaa, ise in. the- irom: where, groping, he 
} é ‘Stam: ath pene lady aud 
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hopelessly forward to the future of herself, her three 
children and her father—a destitute old gentleman 
of more than seventy-seven yeas, who for many 
lied: been. a member of her husband's family, 
and had never fora moment of all that time been 
that his presence was @ burden. 
The widow's eldest son, Alfred, who was a couple 
© army 
) Charles, lie had been thoroughly educa 
and forsshort time before his father's Setibomant 
from: business: he had been a partner in tlie house. 
Alfred: was « little taller and stouter.than hig 








quailed beneath these successive blows, and looked 





brother; sad, having curling chestmut.hair, fine 
(eyes, and- ie forehead, might be: oousiiena = 
fair meniok manly beauty. 

~~ Chavlesewasiat this time nearly twenty years: old, 
d hadi returned from Eton only ahout three months 
ore: tlieedeathh of his father, who:would not let his 


aterfere with the completion of his 
son's 


eduration.. 
| Hi» lind) beem designed for a p but the 
| fame en so élose upon: his family 
Y entertain such aspirations, 
1 happy tiie able toadd a little to hig 


| measly entering a bank on » 





Pherespectable lovadity in| which the reduced 
fant had taken rooms had léem: exchanged 

h obscure home in) thie outskirts of the city, 
hired half house, ey hadscantily 

od: ta make any to: their 


Tuto thein more friend 
prosperous friends 

‘ tor snliside witlisat)much inquiry 
after thems. a cittunstences the charitable 
widow considéred quite # proof of their good 
nature. 

“ They do not want to annoy us by finding us in 
such aplace as this, Laura,” she would say to her 
daughten;, “and iti is really. very considerate of 
them.” . 

Laura Lee deserves some description at our hands— 
not so much because she possessed unusual personal 
attractions, being a slight, graceful, black-eyed girl 
—such. soft, large lustrous eyes they were too— 
as for her filial and sisterly love, for the contented 
spirit with whichshe accepted her new position, and 
for her earnest;\cheerful discharge of the onerous 
duties which develved upon her., 

Laura's descent im the social scale had cost hers 
lover—if he deserved the name—a young man of 
some fashion,.and of # good family,.who had all but 
proposed before her father’s misfortune, and whom 
she was trying. very hard:to like, in compliance with 
the advice ef her parents. But she did not mourn 
for Mr. Pertt,.of whose: selfishness and insincerity, 
which she had beforeysuspested, she now had such 
convincing. proofi: 

He was in: truth » shallow: coxcomb—though « 
prosperous business: man—ywho spent money freely 
on himself: ini dress: and personal. decoration, but 
who, in. all other respects;.wae parsimonio us—nay, 
almost miserly: 

It might not be-too nach to say: that Laura's es- 
cape from such a man more than compensated her 
for all the evils of her new lot. 

Old Mr. Todd, the remaining member of this little 
household, wae @ perfect gentleman in all respects 
but one. He was willing to work—he was anxious 
to work at. anything-whatever that: could assist the 
family which, while in-affluence,.had supported him 
in ease, and never allowed him to feel his de 
pendence. 

He had been a man of some note in his day a8 & 
country’ editor and pelitician; had held some re- 
sponsible: public offices,, and: had» come out of the 
political arena. with unsallied reputation. 

He was now.a white-haired, stoutish, slightly bent 
old man, with the mildest and most benevolent of 
faces, with mental powers. searcely impaired ; intel- 
ligent, witty; and-altogether a mostlively and agree- 
able com: aed: 

“ He would: be an: ornament. to: any family,” his 
generous son-in-law used to say of him. “1 do not 
consider him. beholden to me: The obligation is 
on the other side.” 

Mrs. Lee adored her father, and loved her hus- 
band more for the generous, treatment of one so dear 


to her. : 
“1 have-been thinking what I can do,” said the 
they had 


old gentleman one morning, soon after 
moved into their new home. . & 
“Pather! You! Younever shalido anything. 
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“No, gramdpay I'mogoing to give music lessons,” 
said Laura,“ end er shall do very well.” 

“ Yes, this is' sacks @ eapital neighbourhood to get 
pupils in,” said? the. old) man; ironically, “and you 
have so much leisure!’ 

“ Well, ’m going to try; and Oberley is expecting 


. “Bat I must do solnething:” 

“Do nothing, father;.more thaw you’ have been ac- 
customed te,” said the widow. “ the papers; 
read your bouke;: smoke:your pipe ; take ‘your nap 
and be comfortaile: You are tov old to work.” 

“ And itis for ussto: bear tie burden and heat of 
the day now,’ addwde Laura patting him on the 
shoulder. : 

The major; asthe old» gentleman had been called 
for forty years; having-once’ held that militia rank, 
did not reply te these persuasions:; but thenext day 
he wasmissing easly in the morning, and he did not 
return until late in the afternoon, when he came 
back much fatigued, and» on being questioned as to 
where he had been he-would only reply, with asmile, 
that he had béen,* looking around.’ 

“A second and third day he was-absent in like 
manner, and, after being long. importuned to tell 
his secret, I. said : 

“You know -that I was a printer when I was 
quite a young man. I have not forgotten my trade. 
| am employed at the office, setting types ; and you'll 
see at the end of. the week that I have earned some- 
thing.” 

He seemed much pleased, and his daughter did 
not farther dissuade him, except by .exacting from 
him a promise that-he would not go out on rainy 
days, or when he felt unwell. 

That evening Charley Lee returned home, the 
very picture of woe; and the effect upon the little 
family was a8 if a storm-cloud had suddenly de- 
scended from the sky and enveloped the house in 
its murky folds. A reflected gloom gathered upon 
every face. 

“What is.the matter, Charles?” asked the fright- 
ened mother. 

“ Discharged!” said the young man, dropping into 
achair, and turning, his face away from’ his ques- 
uuoners. 

It was Some minttes' before he could say more, 
or before any had. the heart to question him far- 
ther. 

But his mother asked at last, with a choking voice 
and impeded utterance : 

“For what cause, Cliarles ?” 

“T took another counterfeit note yesterday, in 
someone’s déposits, and. the bank has to. lose 
it. We did not find it out.fill to-day ; but this is the 
second time, you know, that I have done it.” 
he: Sut —bae don’t you. know wliom yon took, it 
from?” 

“Oh, no, mother. It'is utterly impossible to tell. 
They choose thé dark. days, like yesterday, to 
slip them in mixed.up’ in. great piles of good money, 
bringing them in just before three o'clock, when we 
are most hurried.” 

“ But—but if we can pay. it.” 

“No, mother, it's no use, the deed is done, and my 


" successor is already appointed. They say I am not. 


safe, and I am tabdoed now, so that I can’t get into 
any other bank. That’s the worst of it.” 

“What heartless conduct !” 

“You may well ‘say, that. A great deal worse 
mistakes than mine have been overlooked; but I 
think Mr. Wilsey has never forgiven me that affair 
of Miss Caroline. Hé’s been very cool towards me 
ever since.” 

“He must ‘be very unjust then, and most tn- 
eratete too, for you really saved his daughter's life 
at last.” 

“He professes to have had nothing todo with my 
removal, bit éverybody kuows he could have pre- 
vented it if lie had wished.” 

The “ dffair-of ‘Miss Caroline” had really'a good 
deal to do’ with the young man’s dismissal. 

Not that My aby retained any anger against 
young Mr: Lee for his agency in that accident.. He 
was not unréasonable enough for that. 

But Caroline, who was a somewhat romantic girl, 
had manifested too much interest in the band- 
some clerk ever sinve-ker reseue from her threatened 
tomb, and;she wag fond: of telleing about him as her 
preserver, du. 

She was. but-a-clihdy but,she wes approaching: an 
age at which, seme young misses form or fancy very 
sirong attachments;and hew terrible would it be, 
thought Mr, .Wilsey, if his only daughter should fal 
in love with thie.penniless man. 

He, designed her: for, something: so much: higher, 
and he even had hopesof her catching young Tele- 
machus Smith, whe. was his) near neighbour, and 
whose: father. had, made..a- million, and. was. fast 
drinking himeelf.to death. 


Troe; Fong; Smith), was, a ‘‘sephead,” andy like: 


most of his species, was as conceited as he was 
homely and shallow ; but there was the money. And 
was not Mr. Wilsey a janitor in the temple of Mam- 
mon? Did not he fall down daily before his idol in 
grovelling abasement? Did not: he-value all men 
and all women in exact. proportion to the amount of 
their gilding ? 

He was called rich himself, but he was poor:com- 
pared with his longings and aspirations: 

It was better to have the handsome young Mr. 
: Lee» out of the way, for at-the bank Miss Wilsey 
must sometimes see him, and, although it would have 
i been an easy matter to forbid her coming there, 
this, Mr. Wilsey very well. knew, would increase 
the danger which he sought to avert. 

Once separated from the bank he might. never see 
Caroline again, for surely he would not have: the 
temerity to visit her at her father’s house. Sothe 
excuse was found, the seperation took place, 
and the result was what we have seen, a despairing 


household 
Whons disaster 
Had.follewed-fast andfollowed faster. 





CHAPTER ILL. 


HvsBANDING all resources, stinting themselves: in 
all things, selling jewellery, and even some of the 
best of their apparel, thus lived the unfortunate 
— whom poverty, like an armed man, had over- 
taken. 

Bad as was their condition, it grew daily worse, 
and they looked forward to the near day when they 
should have nothing more to sell. 

Charles could get no employment, though he 
sought it diligently, and the only money that was 
brought into the house, except for property sold, 
was the old major’s weekly earnings; which were 
always promptly and proudly handed to his 
daughter. 

It seemed a greatdeal now. Indeed it nearly fur- 
nished their scanty table ; but it could not last long, 
and then how hard they all thought it for the infirm 
old man, whose nightly fatigue, nay, almost exhaus- 
tion, they could not fail. to observe. 

Charles grieved most over his grandfather's hard 
lot, for he had been from infancy @ special pet of the 
major’s, whom he both loved and venerated. 

“To think that he should have to work like a boy 
while I am idle,” hesaid. “I'll learn to set types 
myself if I don’t find something to do soon.” 

While the young man grieved and pondered his 
thoughts turned as they had. turned many times be- 
fore to the tract of land in South Wales his father 
had owned, and of which im lis last illmess-he had 
given his son a deed, to obviate the trouble and ex- 
pense of making and proving. a will, or taking out 
letters of administration. 

“Tt’s all L have to leave,” said the dying man, 
“ except the little that I have already given to your 
mother, brother, and sister. It.is. worth nothing, or 
nearly nothing, now, but.it- may possibly. have some 
value hereafter.. Probably you might. get a handred 
pounds for it, and if you should be hard pressed it 
would be better to take that.” 

A hundred pounds! Charles thought so to as he 
recalled these words. He wished most eamestly 
that he could realize that magnificent sum for his 
unmarketable estate, and he resolved after much de- 
liberation to go.and-see it, and try. to find a pur- 
chaser for it. 

He was. unoccupied, therefore he would waste no 
valuable time, and, as to travelling expenses, why he 
would, if necessary, go part. of the way on foot ; 
and wouldn't he astonish and delight. his friends 
when hé came back with a pocketful of money, 
perhaps even twice the sum which he had fixed upon 
as his minimum price? It would last for several 
months, and surely, before it was all gone, Charley 
thought; he would find something to do which would 
keép the wolf from the door, ail secure to them the 
simple’ privilege of existence. 

“ Grandfather shall have a week's holiday,” he 
said; calculating, like the lucklesa milk-maid, “ and 
when I get's place he'shall give up that.dreadful 
work altogether.” 

Having decided to go, he next resolved to keep his 
business secret from the family, hoping to. sur- 
prise them with good news, or at all events to save 
them from hopes which might be blasted. 

Assured that they possessed the means for present 
support, Charles: left them professedly for a week 
or two, obtaining with some difficulty his mother's 
permission to'go, and to: keep his secret, whatever it 
might be. 

“He is pining here;” she said’ to Laura,‘ and 
perhaps he has found some'place out of town which 
he isto take on trial: He is old enough and discreet 
enough to be trusted, and he has promised to be most 
careful-of himself. Let him go.” 





Young Mei Lee was'a good pedettrix; but hedid 





not travel to his patrimony om foot. He had 
a few shillings more than were necessary to pay for 
his food and lodgings by the way, and he was as- 
tonished to find how far he could make them go (and 
how far they could make him go) by availing himself 
of only the cheapest modes of travel. 

Behold him now in. an obscure inn in « little 
village about twenty miles! distant from that sterile 
tract of laad which he had come:so far'to’ see and to 
sell. 

Here he made known his busineys to a fat, sleepy 
landlord, with. a very beery expression of face, who 
both dashed and revived his hopes by his reply. 

“’Tain’t worth anything ’cept forthe: wood, and it 
costs twice as much to cut that and git it to market 
asit’s worth, though there has been some Jeetle in- 
quiry for land up there-a-way. lately.” 

“ Oh, has there?” 

“ Yes, there’s been some coal found.” 

Exactly where Squire Bingham’s farm was the 
landlord could not-tell. Itwas a long distance from 
there—somewhere off in the direetion of Mr. Lee’s 
land—and he only told the story as he had heard it 
repeated by sojourners at his: house: 

But when, on the nextday, My. Lee succeeded, after 
very diligent search, in finding his own land, he 
Yearned to his surprise that it adjoined that of the 
Binghams. 

Hefound men upon the land, and with much sim- 
plicity at once proclaimed himself as its owner, and 
disclosed his wish to sell. 

“ Do you find any sign of coal?” he asked. 

The men exchanged glances, and the elder, a stout- 
ish, smooth-faced man, with an irrepressible twinkle 
of his sharp black eyes, replied : 

“Not a sign. Wave tried it intwenty places, and 
should have been after you pelj-mell if we had. Still 
I would buy it cheap—a couple of pounds an acre or 
so.” 
A couple of pounds an acre! Why, here was an 
offer of four hundred pounds for what only yesterday 
he would gladly have sold at a quarter of that 
sum. 

His delight rendered him for a momentspeechless, 
arid he was about closing with the offer when, on 
looking up, his eyes met those of Mr. Sligh, a tall, 
gaunt, stooping fellow, who stood a few steps behind 
his comrade. 

Mr. Sligh’s look, although only a glanee, was such an 
eager one, so earnest, and inquiring, and; although 
his glance had fallen instantly, there was such 
a conscious expression on his speaking face that 
Charles, frank and unsuspicious as was hié nature, 
could not avoid noticing it. 

“ They are anxious: to get it,” he thought, “and 
who knows’ but I may get another hundred ?” 

“ Won't you give five hundred?” he asked. 

Now, Messrs. Sharp and Sligh knew very well 
that they would gladly have paid Mr. Lee on the 
spot five times the price which he so timidly asked ; 
but they feared to say “ Yes” too readily to the young 
man’s question. 

“ Will you take it?” Mr. Sharp asked. 

“Make mean offer, gentlemen, if you want the 
land.” 

The two men consulted apart, and whispered and 
shook their heads, and seemed to debate very ear- 
nestly, and finally Mr. Sharp came forward, and Mr. 
Sligh, calling him back, said, very loudly: 

“ T don’t care, Sharp. I'll risk it, if you think best— 
though, mind, I tell you I think it’s too much. And 
if it don’t pay you mustn’t blame me.” 

“ Very well, then, we'll give the five hundred, Mr. 
Lee; what'do you say—yes, or no? I don’t care 
abont it.” 

What a fortune was here! But still the faces of 
the spectators belied their words; and Charley hesi- 
tated. 


“ They certainty want it,” he thought; “and may 
stand another turn of the screw.” 

But he feared that he was an unreasonable, extor- 
tionate fellow, and that he should’ lose’a good thing 
by being too avaricious. 

“ Tl think of it,” he said, “ and let you know this 
evening. I’m going to stop at Mr. Smith’s if I can 
find the’ place. Do* you know where’ it is? He’s 
a farmer somewhere in the neighbourhood.” 

The men exchanged glances, and exhibited some 
alarm. 

Mr. Smith knew’ all about the Leeland. It would 
never do to let this young man go there. 

“ Wecan’t wait till evening,” said Mi: Sharp. “ We'll 
go on to the other place that'I spoke of. It’s only 
about fifteen miles from here, unless: you choose te 
strike'a bargain at five hundred.” 

Charley hesitated, and they saw it. 

“ Cash down!” continued Mr. Sharp, “ as soon as the 
deed is signed.” 

“Oh, throw in another fifty,” said Mr. Sligh, “ rather 
than dally all day. Not'that I think it worth it, for 
Ldon’ti But'l want'to be off” 
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“ Well, five hundred and fifty it is then. 
an offer for you as is an offer, young man.” 

Yes, and there was the same eager look. 

Charley held back. 

“Come to Mr. Smith’s this evening,” he said, ‘and 
we'll talk it over. I think I'll do it.” 

“Well, not.to Mr. Smith’s. Go with us to Mr. 
Rooke’s. It's nearer, and he’s an acquaintance of 
mine. _We shall stop there if we stay overnight.” 

“ Has he room ?” 

“ Oh, plenty. I'll see to that. He'llgive you the 
best room in his house for half a crown.” 

“T want to look over the land a little first, for I 
have only seen a small part of it.” 

“ We'll go with you, then,” was the quick reply, 
“ for we know the lines on three sides, and, as to the 
ether, we can guess pretty well at that, knowing the 
number of acres.” 

“ Yes.” 


“ There's 


“ It crosses the creek, I believe.” 

“ Yes, so I understand, and runs up a little beyond 
the ridge on the other side.” 

Mr. Sharp talked about wood ; was wise on timber 
and fuel, and descanted upon how much he hoped to 
realize per cord for the. trees, when, by the aid of 
much capital and labour, he had felled them and 
brought them to market. 

“I think it will yield a fair profit to a farmer like 
me,” he said; “but, you see, it’s worth nothing to 
a London man like you, unless you've got capital and 
leisure, and can come here and give your time to it.” 

“T see. Father owned it fifteen years.” 

“ Just so, and never got a pound off it, and had to 
pay taxes on it every year.” 

% Yes.” 


“ Well, there’s where it is. It’s worth a little to 
me—nothing to you. Come, now we'veseen it, let’s 
go down to Mr. Rooke’s and get our supper, and decide 
on something, yes or no. I want to get early to bed, 
and be off to-morrow at daylight.” 

They went, accompanied of course by Mr. Sligh, 
who had followed them, indifferently listening, all 
over the land. 

Charley had at last made up his mind to sell. 

“Is there anyone about here who could make out 
a deed for us, if we should close the bargain ?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes; I believe Mr. Rooke is or has been a 
lawyer. I can do it myself. I'd take the risk. Only 
we want a description of the property.” 

“Oh, we can take that from my father’s deed to 
me, which I brought with me. You see I came down 
here on purpose to sell.” 

“Oh, then we'll be all right. Ican make the new 
conveyance, for if we can’t get blanks I can just copy 
the whole from yours, only altering the names.” 

The speculators were now in high glee, and 
Charley was scarcely less elated with the idea of 
taking home five hundred and fifty pounds to his 
mother. 

Mr. Rooke was not the man to interfere with a 
bargain, although he well knew how terribly the 
young man was likely to be fleeced. He was a spare, 
gaunt man, miserly and famine-pinched in appearance 
and when the speculators had given him the cue, 
and a promise of a handsome bonus for his assist- 
ance, he proved to be a very ready and influential 
confederate. 

Mr. Sharp asked Mr. Rooke if he knew how to fill 
out a deed. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply ; ‘I do that kind of busi- 
ness sometimes.” 

“T expect we shall want one drawn after tea, if 
Mr. Sligh or Mr. Lee haven't changed their minds.” 

“I’m getting rather dubious about it myself,” said 
Mr. Sligh. 

And Charley looked quite alarmed. 

“ Well, the deed can be filled up and be ready,” 
replied Mr. Sharp. “ Nobody is bound till it’s signed 
and the money paid. I’m beginning to hesitate my- 
self about giving over five hundred.” 

The deed was made out after a full hour’s labour 
on the part of the scribe, seal was put on, and it 
awaited only Charley’s signature and acknowledg- 
ment to make it complete. 

While this laborious process was going on the 
young man’s attention had been diverted by a thin, 
pale, pretty, blue-eyed girl of about sixteen or seven- 
teen years. 

He heard her called Roxy, and he could not be mis- 
taken about the air of melancholy upon her features, 
nor about the listless, uninterested way in which she 
went about her work of clearing off the table as soon 
as she had finished her hasty meal. 

No one seemed to help her in this duty, and in the 
discharge of it she passed frequently very near to 
where Charley sat listening and replying to the con- 
versation of the speculators. 

His curiosity became awakened in regard to her; 
her figure, face, and motions all proclaimed her of 
gentler lineage than that of the coarse people by 








whom she was surrounded, and whose drudge she 
seemed to be. 

Several times his eye met that of the young girl, 
and once, when the conversation ran highest about 
the closing bargain, she gazed so fixedly and 
earnestly at him for a moment that Charley thought 
she was about to speak. 

Then her cheeks suddenly flushed, and she turned 
away and left the room. 

“We're all ready now, I believe,” said Mr. Sharp, 
“ that is, if Mr. Sligh hasn't backed down. He's « 
slippery fellow,” he added, laughing, “and I never 
exactly know where to find him.” 

“T’ll give him five hundred,” said Mr. Sligh. 

“ And fifty,” said Charley, taking up the pen and 
dipping it into the ink. ‘That's what you offered, 
you know.” 

“ Well, I won’t stand aboutit, since we've argued 
so long.” 

He drew the deed straight before him, and Mr. 
Sharp took out a roll of bills. 

Something brushed against Charley’s feet, and, 
turning about, he saw little Roxiana, who had re- 
entered the room with a light step, and who had a 
wisp in her hand with which she made a feint of 
brushing up some crumbs from the floor. 

“ Did you drop this ?” she said, in a sweet, trem- 
bling voice, at the same time handing to the young 
man slip of paper, on which the following words 
were plainly written : . 

“Do not sign. They are swindling you.” 

“ Thank you,” he replied, reading the words at a 
glance, and then thrusting the paper in his vest 
pocket. He talked a little longer about the bargain, 
in order to divert suspicion from the girl, and then 


said : 

“T believe I have not yet passed my word to sell, 
and I will postpone the subject till to-morrow. I 
will sign no deed to-night.” 

The offers rose rapidly to a thousand, and fifteen 
hundred ; but he remained firm, and retired to bed, 
feeling as rich as a prince, and wondering at the 
strange warning which he had received. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


CoMBINATION OF ETHER AND StzAM.—When 
M. du Trembly attempted to use the vapour of ether 
in combination with steam it was found that 
although iderable y resulted, the joints, 
though steam-tight, were not ether-tight, and the 
engineers had to use safely-lamps in the engine- 
room to avoid being blown up. The whole scheme 
failed as a result. 

FLax Paprr.—Interesting samples of paper made 
from New Zealand flax have been forwarded to 
England. While rather highly coloured, the flax 
paper has a singularity of texture and strength 
which suggests an excellent paper for bank notes. 
The colouring matter has been removed by chemical 
means, leaving the pulp as white as that of ordinary 
cotton rags. 

Sixx Gauze ror Carrripces.—The French 
Minister of War gave a second order on the 25th of 
September last for 145,000 metres of silk gauze for 
cartridges adapted to the new army musket. This 
order has been distributed as follows: 50,000 metres 
to the manufactory of Louis Pealat, Lyons ; 40,000 
to that of Duringe and Gouttebarron, Lyons; and 
55,000 to the establishment of Patriou, Paris. The 
whole is to be delivered by the end of January, 1868, 
at the Arsenal of Lyons. The 90,000 metres to be 
made at Lyons will give employment to a large 
number of workmen. 

Frat or a SHErretp FireMaxer.—Recently a file 
19 in. long, 8 in. wide, and 1 in. thick, was cut at 
Messrs. Samuel Newbould & Co.'s, Bridgefield Works, 
Sheffield. The chisel used in cutting it was up- 
wards of 12 in. in length, and had been made and 
was held by Samuel Brooks. The striker, with a 
hammer 22 1b. weight, was Richard Wilson, and not 
a foul stroke was given. The file is rough on one 
side and bastard-cut on the other. Not one of the 
workmen, except the cutter, could Be found to say 
that it was possible to cut so large a file.in one 
row ; but the success was most complete. The file 
was admired on account of its perfect truth and 
level. The novelty in the file is this, that, instead 
of being over cut and up-cut in rows, one row 
suffices for the over cut and up-cut. It is, conse- 
quently, truer than it could have been by the other 
process. 

FREEZING THE BRrain.—The great discovery}that 
the brain of a living animal could be frozen and 
afterwards could recover was made by Dr. James 
Arnott, who solidified the brain of a pigeon by ex- 
posing it to a freezing mixture. Here research 
stopped, because with an ordinary freezing mixture 
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it was not possible to act on individual parts of the 
organ ; but the importance of & discovery is not the 
less on that account. It was # Marvellous revealing. 
Here was a living organ of mind, a centre of power, 


of all ra the power, of all volition. It took in every 





motion of the universe to which it was exposed ; it 
took in light and form and colour by the eye; it 
took in sound by the ear ; sensation and substance by 
the .touch, odour by the nostril, and taste by the 
mouth ; it gave out, in return or response, anima) 
motion, expression, allelse that demonstrates a living 
animal. ith it the animal was an animal, without 
it the animal was turned into a mere vegetable. 
And this organ, the very centre and soul of the or- 
ganism, was, by mere physical experiment, for a 
time made dead—all its powers ice-bound. And this 
organ again set free received its functions back again, 
and, as we know now by farther observation, its 
functions unimpaired. Surely this was the dis- 
covery of a new world. 
RAINBOW PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Tre Newtonian theory that light consisted in an 
emission of minute particles shot forth with great ve- 
locity led the older ee kant to conceive that 
these phosphorescent bodies bottled up the light 
something like the cucumber of Laputa, and gave it 
back again, as the celebrated sage of that island de- 
sired to make the cucumbers do. Such notions, how- 
ever, and the somewhat similar one that they absorb 
light, as sponges absorb water, are quite inconsistent 
with some important facts, and with the undulatory 
theory of light, which may now be ‘considered as 
well established. 

M. Becquerel observes that such comparisoris are 
incorrect, inasmuch as the light emitted usually 
differs from that which excites the phosphorescent 
body. Phosphorescence is generally an emission of 
light-waves of less velocity than those of the rays 
which excited it. The most luminous of these phos- 
phori are the sulphides of alkaline earths, calcium, 
barium, and strontium. The first gives’ Canton’s 
phosphorus emitting 4 yellow or a green light ; the 
second the Bologna phosphorus, for the most part 


orange. M. ee york remarks that “ these sub- 
stances, when well prepared, will shine in darkness 


for many hours after their e to solar action, 
decreasing, however, rapidly in lustre in the first 
moments, and then growing weaker more slowly. 
Their light is emitted in vacuum as well as in gases 
and their action is not accompanied by any chemical 
effect ; it is the result of a tem! hysical modi- 
fication. Amongst the metallic sulphides those of 
strontium and barium exhibit the greatest vivacity 
of luminous emission, and those of calcium yield the 
greatest variety of colours.” 

A sulphide of zinc, formed in a particular way, is 
as phosphorescent as the sulphides of the alkaline 
earths. Other metallic sulphurets donot exhibit the 
property, not even those of the alkaline metals, and 
the other compounds of barium, strontium, and cal- 
cium, excepting their selenides, do not manifest 
energetic action of this nature. Following the sul- 
phides just mentioned, come minerals, such as cer- 
tain diamonds, especially those of a yellow tint, and 
most specimens of floride of calcium. The variety 
of calcic fluoride called chlorophane becomes very 
luminous by insulation, emitting a slightly bluish 
green tint of light. 

The reason why particular diamonds, or chloro- 
phanes, are phosphorescent, while others do not ex- 
hibit that property, is at present unknown. M. 
Becquerel says, “ The diamond and fluoride of cal- 
cium do not exhibit-a vivacious lustre, but they re 
main luminous for along time. Thus, I have seen 
a fragment of green fluor spar and two white dia- 
monds emit light for one hour after insolation.” In 
preparing these phosphori it is noticed that the 
peculiarity of the luminous action depends on the 
primitive condition of the sulphates employed. 
“ Thus, the natural crystallized sulphate of baryta 
affords the crange yellow Bologna phosphorus ; the 
natural sulphate of strontium from Sicily in rod- 
shaped (bac ) crystals, yields a bluish green 
phosphorus ; and if by the action of carbon different 
sulphates are reduced to the condition of sulphides, 
their luminous action will vary.” 





A Weattuy HAawker.—A man named Ripley, 
well known near Rye as a hawker of brushes, chairs, 
&c., to show that he had most money of the company 
present, produced from his caravan a sack containing 
nine thousand six hundred sovereigns! He also 
showed a bagfal of guineas, and another containing 
crown pieces ; and his wife turned out 100/. in loose 
cash from her pocket. This wealthy couple are ex- 
tremely ignorant, can neither read nor write, and 
have not the slightest faith in banks or any other in- 
vestment which would take the money out of their 
own keeping. Why does not Ripley stand for the 
county on the first election under the Reform Bill ? 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


————_——— 
CHAPTER LIX. 


Mr. Fenton had put ona suit of Mr. Hastings's 
clothes, been laughed at in them, and had then in- 
sisted on returning home to shake off the effects of 
his cold bath there. : 

In truth he did not care to remain with his be- 
trothed, with the chance that Rosa might recover 
sufficiently to come down and join them before the 
day was over. He wished to reflect on what had 
passed between them, and make up his mind as to 
whether it would be advisable to inform Mr. Hastings 
of the discovery she was persuaded she had made. 
He had not before been aware that Fairlie was a part 
of Mr. Hastings’s name, and Mr. Fenton believed her 
suspicions to be well founded. 

He recalled that gentleman’s agitation when speak- 
ing of this girl—the admission that a tie of blood 
connected her with himself ; and Mr. Fenton thought 
it possible that Rosa might be as nearly related. to 
Mr. Hastings as she asserted herself to be. Yet 
why should such a mystery be made of it? Surely it 
would have been much better to receive her in her 
true character, and present her to society as his niece, 
than to-bring her beneath his roof in this underhand 
manner. 

Look at it as ‘he would, it was a puzzle that he 
could not unravel, and Mr. Fenton finally concluded 
to say nothing on the subject. ; 

On the following day he was slightly feverish, 
and he sent over a note to Opal, excusing his 
non-appearance and pores after Miss Gordon. 

The servant came back with a few lines from his 
betrothed, informing him that Dr. Wiseman had been 
sent for, and he declared Rosa to be in the preli- 
minary stages of an attack of pneumonia, which 
hreatened to be very violent. 

In the afternoon Mr. Fenton went over to Silver- 
mere, accompanied by his mother, as Mrs. Markland 
wished to ascertain what effect the state of affairs 
there would have on the approaching marriage. The 
invitations had not yet been issued, and she greatly 
feared that it might become necessary to defer it. 

Mrs. Markland’s worst fears were confirmed, for 
Rosa had grown steadily worse, and was now deli- 
rious. She was already pronounced in a most critical 
state, and all thoughts of festivity must be given up 
in that house in which the King of Terrors might 
soon enter. : 

Mrs. Markland faintly suggested a private marri- 
age; but to this Mr. Hastings would not listen. 











[MR. HASTINGS’S REMORSE.) 


He was pale and stern, and decisively said that his 
daughter should not marry and go away from her 
home while the shadow of death lingered over it. 

It would not be long to wait, for the fate of the 

r girl upstairs must be decided in a few days. So 
irs. Markland went back to Magnolia, gloomy and 
half angry that this insignificant stranger should 
come between herself and the fruition of her dearest 
hopes. 

She could not understand why Mr. Hastings was 
so deeply depressed by her condition, and she re- 
sented the contented expression of Opal’s face when 
she assured her that the bridal must be deferred. 

So the days passed on, and Rosa grew worse from 
hour to hour. At length she lay pallid and ex- 
hausted on her bed, scarcely seeming to breathe, and 
Dr. Wiseman pronounced his final opinion to Mr. 
Hastings: 

“T cannot save her. Young and strong as she is, 
the disease is too much for her. Life barely lingers 
mm, and before the dawn of another day she will be 

ead.” 

These words of doom were spoken to the restless 
and anxious man whose wretchedness during the pro- 
gress of this illness could not be concealed, and his 
evident suffering had aroused in the breast of his 
wife all the feelings of jealousy. 

For the last two days she had scarcely come near 
Rosa herself, though Opal gave her every attention 
that @ sister could have bestowed. As the words of 
Dr. Wiseman fell on his ears, Mr. Hastings looked 
down on the sunken features with an expression of 
deep anguish, and, in a broken voice, said: 

“So young—so fair! Oh, doctor, can you not do 
something yet to rescue her life? Use all your 
skill, for I—I take a deep interest in the poor child ; 
one she can be saved, I know that you can accom- 
plish it.” 

Marvelling at the emotion which shook his frame, 
the a den grace Sypree : 

“T have done all that was possible. Sheisabeau- 
tiful creature, but she must,go in her youth; there 
is no hope left.” 

“No hope—no hope,” repeated Mr. Hastings, me- 
chanically, as he followed the retreating form of the 
doctor; and, after he was gone, the unhappy man 
went into the library, locked himself in, and paced 
the floor, muttering to himself : 

“No hope—no hope! Oh, my heaven! why is 
this punishment sent to me? After all these years 
in which I so carefully prepared her for the position 
that was to give her a home near me she is to be 
snatched from me. Now, when I hoped to have her 
all to myself, death—inexorable death—comes to 





wrest her from me. Ob, heaven, I have been a 
wretched sinner, and I merit the chastisement ; but 
she, the innocent one, should not be made the offer- 
ing for my guilt.” 

For the first time for many years, Mr. Hastings 
knelt down and fervently prayed that this cup might 
pass from him. 

Calmed by his devotions, he arose and again 
ascended the stairs and moved towards Rosa's 
chamber, where he firmly believed he should take 
his last farewell of her. 

‘The house was perfectly still. Opal, worn out 
with watching, had been ordered to bed by Dr. Wise- 
man, and only the old woman, Hagar, was in tho 
sick-room. 

1g, tu ying rm in a large chair by the fire, 
an sa lay motionless and nearly li 
phn y rly lifeless upon 

The nurse believed that nothing more could be 
done for her patient, so she went comfortably to 
sleep, expecting to find her dead when she woke up 
again. 

Mr. Hastings took up the lamp and, passing it to 
and fro before the eyes of the uilies path ong 
satisfied himself that her slumbers were too profound 
to be broken by anything that might pass near her. 
He then replaced the light in such a position as to 
throw its light over the pale form on the bed. 

In an agony of emotion he knelt down, took one 
of Rosa’s passive hands in his own, and pressed it 
tenderly to his lips. He felt it thrill to his touch 
and in tones of wild entreaty he cried: , 

“ Rosa—darling, precious child, speak to me once 
again. Do not die without the knowledge of who 
you are—what you are to me. Oh, my daughter, 
my daughter, open those closed eyelids and look once 
more upon your guilty and most wretched father 
for such indeed I am.” ‘ 

_That Rosa had heard and partially understood 
him was evident, for her eyelids quivered, slowly 
unclosed, and she faintly asked: 

“Who are you? What—what do yousay? I— 
am so weak that Ihave no power tothink. Give 
me something to drink.” 

Mr. Hastings arose, took from the table a cup in 
which some stimulating drops were mixed, and held 
it 4 her lips. ‘ 

ith-some effort she swallowed a small i 
and sank back as helpless as an infant. — 

He thought she was dying, and, overcome by the 
passion of woe that filled his breast, the wretched 
man took her in his arms, and, pressing her fondly to 
his heart, called her by every endearing name he 
could think of in that hour of supreme anguish. 
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“Riee—anine, my own, my eldest born ; child of 
her I loved with all the passion of my heart—of her 
I so deeply wronged ; awake to life again! Let me 
repay you for the suffering I inflicted on ‘your 
mother. Oh, my daughter, my beautiful one, my 
adored darling, I cannot, cannot give you up thus!’ 
Heaven will not punish me soseverelyas ‘toitake you | 
from me just as Phad brought you to my side. How 
I have yearned for your sweet face nearme I wan | 
never tell; and, just as I tad accomplished all I | 
laboured for, you will leave me ‘to desolation and 
despair. I cannot give you mp. Oh, Rosa, live— || mature. 
live for my sake, for qour loss will Jeave me a | 
broken-hearted man?” i 

This passionate outburst had ‘the sffect of fully | 
arousing Rosa from ‘the «tate sof semi 
in which she had Jain‘forhours. It gave ber theim- | 
pulse needed tosave her from sinking into the grave | of 
that was yawning to receive her. The sluggish blood 
was aroused to new and life and conscious- ; 
ness began\to return. She feebly waid: 

“Ts it you, Mr. Hastings ? ~ ae po) 
Why do you hold me im your arms ‘thus? Anil: 
tears are falling on my face. What dees iit all 
mean?” 

“It means that Iam‘too wretched to maintainany 
longer the reserve “that das sexisted. dot ws. | 
Know meas your father, Mosa, yoursitting buture- / 
pentant father, who will beto you a 
should be, if heaven im-dts’infinite meroy senity 
spare youto me. My deughter,ang darling; Set me 
press my lips to youngvonce while gow recognize the 
strong and tender tiet#aat binds mptag ether.” 

Rosa's eyes .cain wynchosed.ah@ifixed themselves 
with an expression iefdmtelligence n the agitated 
face that bent owapiher. Bfr. sew 'thatsle 
understood hinayijh@ “he deiesed ther again and.again 








on her cheelk, ee ee (Se 
seemed to rene re- 
ceived. on the physician ed 4 
hopeless had fully commend and, ag eats me 1 


smile, she rawr | murmured 

“Lay me back upon my ‘pillows, father, -for as ° 
such | know you now. Watch with me-threugh j 
the night, for if I die I wish you to be near me ; 
but I shall not die—I will not die—now I know that 
one heart would be wrung with anguish for my 
loss.” 

Again he ktssed her, then replaced her comfort- 
ably upon the bed, and made her take a few more of 
the restorative drops. He sat down beside her, 
holding her wasted hand in his own, with his fingers 
pressed lightly on her pulse, counting each feeble 
throb with the dread that it might prove the‘last. 

Rosa slept fitfully, and at intervals her eyes un- 
closed to find that anxious face watching her with 
@ degree of solicitude depicted upon it such as 
only those can feel who watch the fluctuating life 
in the form of one unutterably dear. 

As the hours waned Mr. Hastings félt the ‘feeble 
thread of life grow stronger, and hope began to 
spring up in-his heart. In spite of the physician's 
assertion that all chance of recovery was over, he 
believed that she wonld live. Live to ‘bless him 
he fondly thought. 

Ah! if he could have looked into the future. he 
would +have ‘thanked heaven for taking her then; 
but that wes veiled, and the curse of a granted 
prayer was ‘his, for he prayed almost without ceas- 
ing through those awful hours that Rosa might be 
spared to him; and not once did he-say, “Not my 
will but Thine be done, oh, Lord.’” 

At dawn his gray hair was nearly white, blanched 
by the wild throes of anguish and doubt that shook 
his being to its very centre through those long hours 
of watching; but he had his reward. 

Rosa lived on; the morning ‘light found Aer 
stronger’and “ble to teke a small portion ef nourish- 
ment. 

Dr. Wiseman -eame, expecting ‘to ‘find “her dead ; 
but, to his surprise, one of those ‘inexplicable reac- 
tions had taken place in his patient which some- 
times set .at naught all ‘the prognostics of medical 
ekill. 

He regarded Rosa's recovery as almost a resurrec- 
tion from the grave, and he now assured her 
father that with care he believed she ‘would ‘be re- 
stored to health. 

The physician’s visits continued several days 
longer, but Rose's elastic constitution soon triumphed 
over weakness, and she recovered as rapidly as she 
had grown il! 





CHAPTER LX. 


I~ two weeks’ time Rosa ‘had regained all'the old 
charm of her beauty, and was more attractive than 
ever. When she was able to appear again in the 
family circle Mrs. Hastings received her with such 


siness, and 


Miss Gordon. 


} 


| reared by strangers ; 


lous and trusting. 


herself deft. 


coldly said to her : 


left.” 


by it.” 


hurriedly replied; 


hardly miss it.” 





marked coldness that Rosa w ontiered if a suspicion of 


not; she had a right to be there as the daughter of 
the house, and she wonid maintain her ground at all 

least until she found it desirable to.seck 
another home for herself. 


atk fully assmred thatthe pale woman whose 
acquaintance she had casually medeiim Woriolk was 
| her own mother ; andshenow andersteo@why Mrs. 
Marsden toforred to the Joss of hor sildres as a 


She ked forsakenthereldest-born—left her to ba’ 
and with curlimig lip Rese 

thought that she had met s fitting rewamd. Shedad 
mo-pity for that unhappyamether ; she 400 Ageply re-. 

sented the thenght.tat she had nemight to claim the | 
name of her own fatherpthronghithat 

ness ; for, lo¢ing her as Mr. Hastings evidem 
he would have married her had she’ beenanart 


At any rate she would be provided tots thie 


danghter should be. She had made(up her anind 
ys that, and only awaited an opportunity to-td him | 


“hie was rat <careameos 


peice Sey akiaigeie 
Mr. ; also dechned 
witesaw bim 


She went into the library where Rosa was, and 


‘enough to leave home 


ng ou te pee tu 


may 


“Good-bye, Miss Gordon. Iam sorry to leave 
you so long alone; ‘but you nmst take*the-best care 
of yourself while we ‘are. gone. 
anything to make yourself ‘ill again, I ‘believe-my 
husband would losé the little sens he seems“to have 


If you “should do 


To this sarcastic speech ‘Rosa sweetly replied : 

“T shall do very well, dear Mrs. Hastings. I-am 
fond of reading, you know, and there are some new 
books with which to wile away the hours of your‘ab- 
sence. I shall miss Opal to-day, for of ‘tute she has 
been a delightful companion to me ; but -you treat me 
with such extreme coldness ¢hat Tam often-wounded 


Her eyes were filled. withtears, and Mrs. Hastings 


“You should be. able to understand the reason, 
No woman likes ‘to see her husband 
make a simpletoa of himself about another, and of 
late William seems always anxious ‘about ‘you. I 
wish you would go away. If you will, without say- 
ing that I instigated you to do so, I will give you 
I have talked with him on 
this subject; but he will not'listen to my proposal | me 
for settling you élsewhere, and I tow appeal to 
you. I am sure that -you care nothing for him, or I 
should not have borne with your presence ‘as long 
as I have; and when you are once gone my hus- 
band will return to his sdber-séenses again.” 

“This is a singular request to make of me, ‘Mrs. 
Hastings. If my presence be distasteful to you, you 
have the power to send me from ‘beneath ‘your roof,” 
“So far as Imam concerned, 


something handsome. 


replied Rosa, haughtily. 
Lassure you that you-have nothing to fear.” 

‘“‘T know that, or I should not have appealed to 
you at all. I have watehed you more closely than 
you suspected, and I have sometimes thought that 
you despise the gray-haired old simpleton who seenis 
to have lesthisheadabont you. What do you say now 
to athousand a year? That income 
to live handsomely, and it is a trifle to me. Tshould 


Rosa thought rapidly. “It was ‘the one object of 
her life to secure money, and if her father was really 
too poor to bestow it upon her, here was # chance, to 
secure something for herself of ‘which she hastened 
to take advantage, 

She coolly said: 

“J have no wish to remain here till "the marriage 
of your daughter takes place. 
will be equal to the interest of ten thousand pounds 
at ten per cent. Settle the ten thousand upon me, 
and I will go the week before the wedding. I would 
her actual position had entered her mind. Shecared | not willingly remain here to be.a cause of unhappi- 


The sum yon offer me 





mother’s 


| quately es vided for.” 


|} the la 
the business : be 
will be settled we mM 


leave his house, unless he knew that 1 was ad: 


elon jamd her eyes flashed »: 
— is bohdeamentaons b wtified her wrath ay} 


nat to-idiapgatn; insiesibisid. Tewill write | 
rs, and hay, 
softthe marriag: 


Yet her SL agnolia, aii 
She onlld not be entirely iinsensible ‘to this} you will then know how youcan@emain.” 
dementinttions of affection, butwhe | Rosa took a gh she mado 
he had ‘her unfortunate vege Nertans ‘8 movement as ifishe would pm@ifhheld it, ani 
to be entirely forgiven ‘by der child. in her softest tonewaid : 
| the stain npon herself, and watched Goran| “How shall I thank you,doarumm@am, for afford 
—e~ ask an empl the early events | ing: me the means of escape from ® peBition that 


rery painfultome? I shall leaweyout house carr; 
FF with me a. sense po for the 
i arp rong wn. L money, or | 








“I givert Wien incubus. | 
am j , amet ear a rival i 
the nif .slvevbe herseli in 
aiff 


«I tecdad , s,and IT promise to |. 
fll that is ) gmove myself from My 
jenn ermal tom soulerence is onde: 





teria wa * 


iti 


panes ee 


she 


enable you 







preatile ond aces-of recent re of sight es 


\olese en Shetis 
A ani manta, od 
¥. ANN leave you #ialone, 


itted to remain with: you. 
than go to Magnotia am‘the 
If I weremistress of 





j eeige, afte. and 


a you, and [ 
am sure-that your guardian-angel will keep you 


from doing anything which will compromise your 
happiness.” 

“I don’t know. I havea suspicion that what wil! 
be settled: to-day will not «dd to it much.” 

Encouraged by-their father, a more intimate com- 
panionship had been. established between the two 
girls, and Opal had begun to ‘attach herself to Rosa 
and 'to-speak openly of ‘her dwn affairsitocher. Mrs 
Hastings arose with a-slight drewn, and:dled the way 
out. Inafew-nore moments she.and ber deughicr 
wer prim away from the door. 

al nodded fromthe windowuto her thay left be- 
hind, and Rosa's lip curled diailaimfnlly, while she 
clenched her hands till the nails almost wounded th« 
‘flesh. She bitterly muttered : 

“ Aye, go on your way -to dix’ ithe day that will 
seal your own wretchedness; if d permit such iniquity 
to be consummated. But itwshall.not—itsball not | 
Thate her, but I will save herfrom sbecoming God- 
frey Fenton’s wife. -I-hate her: because 'sho is ricl 
courted, almost worshipped)and J oem) as nothing 
beside her, I hate ‘her becamse she ‘has. the righ’ 
to ‘bear the name of our dather, aad. I, the eldest- 
born, can “ley -no claim: to at... Bathe sball make 

me equal with her—I swear ait iby ay mother's 
+ tp spoke aef shalhbeamply 


Rosa returned to ‘the library, but sshedid not at- 
tempt to read ; her'mind swas in teougrest a ferment 
to’permit her to fix her thoughts. on acbook. Since 
her illness she had not once seen - ap emery 
n to thirst for his presence, ifor the sound © 
re pct as the traveller dnvan .arid :desert thirsts 
for the rippling of water. 
al, under ‘her father’s infingnce,| had draw: 

nearer to her, and showed that:shecould.easily learn 
to love her; but in Rosa’ssheart sno cernesponding 
emotion wes awakened ‘for her urial:with the mai. 
who had mastered -her whole sbeing ‘till her sou! 
cried aloud-that she-could motidese him, «could not 
surrender him to-anether, indifferent ashe:had prove! 
himself to her. 

The hours passed, Ross sss new bor a a 
tempting little dinner, served with th 
doctor had ordered’ for hher,: nigighan before ber 
Sho ate with appetite, for she sas throug 
that stage of convalescence: im which delicate food = 
a necessity, and, after tskingseweral glasses of the 
“wine, she returned’ tothe library ,and, coiling herse!' 
upon ‘a comfortable sofa, ‘fell dastiasleep. 

OHAPTER L&I. 
How long she had slept Rosa did not know, when 











she was awakened by w ‘kiss -falling lightly on. her 





ness to you; and I candidly tell you, madam, tha: | 
do not believe your husband would permit me t» 
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prow, and she arous¢d herself to find herfather leok- 
ing down upon her with an expression of the tenderest 


ve. 

Wvity darling,” he said, “at last .1 chavo. been 
able to secure @ long and uninterrupted conversa- 
tion with you. TI hurried back on ‘purpose, as 
soon 2s I could finich my business, and.we have 
several hours to talk with each other before Laura’s 
return.” 

Rosa sat up, arranged her dress, and calmly said: 

“J expected you to-do so, sir, for something must 
bo settled as to my future-position. I am dissatisfied 
with being here in this clandestine manner, with my 
near relationship to you unsuspected. “Besides, Mrs. 
Hastings is becoming desperately jealous of me.” 

He regarded her with mournful #u.prise, and, 
with some chagrin, said : ; 

“ T thought you would be-so happy 'to know. meas 
your father, Rosa, that you would -be perfectly con- 
tented to remain with me—to make.up to me’for all 
the years in which I-was foreed ‘to separate myself 
from you: Do yot wish to. go from me, my daugh- 

” 





[answer, Yes. You will find it impossible to keep 
me under the same roof with your wife. Enough has 
lately passed between her and me to convince me 
of that.” 

Her reply appeared to give him intense pain, and 
he took several turns across the floor-before he had 
determined what to say. 

Rosa watched him keenly. She saw that her wil- 
lingness to leave him had deeply wounded him, and 
she was not sorry for it. She felt bitter towards 
him, and she meant to sting him if she could. How 
else could she avenge her mother? she -asked her- 
self. 

At length, Mr. Hastings ‘drew near‘her,-and, ‘sit- 
ting down beside her, gently said : 

“T have indulged the fond hope that I .could retain 
you nearme, Rosa ; but, if it-be-your wish'to go away, 
I will not thwart it. I will ‘make you such an 
allowance as willbe in my power, but Ivhave very 
little of my own. What I an command shall»be 
freely lavished on you.” 

“Thank you. It is but just'that-youshould do 
for me al] that you possibly can. The wrong you 
have done me demands reparation, and I ask it in 
the name of my unfortunate mother.” 

“Your mother! why should -you ‘refer toher? 
You know nothing of her—you will.oever know more 
than I may choose to tell you.” 

Rosa looked steadily in his‘face and asked: 

“What if I could name her to-xyeu'?” 

He became pale as death, -gasped for ‘breath, and, 
after an agitated pause, said : 

“Rosa, that crowning sorrow:and humiliation shall 
be spared the unfortunate woman whose ‘child you 
are. I trustin heaven that you have no clue 'to:your 
mother, and I refuse to furnish oneto-you. The past 
is sealed to you; content yourself with knowing 
that-you are my child, to be cared foras such, to be 
tenderly loved, if you .are willing to-accept my 
affection on my own terms.” 

She firmly replied : 

“T must’ know that past,and Iwill furnish the key 
to it myself by telling you that Iam convinced that 
the Anna Moore who is now known as Mrs. Marsden 
ismy mother. She eloped with you:from'the house 
of Mr. Horton,-whither you’ had gone asxa suitor'to 
his younger daughter. Yousaw the companion,and 
loved her better than the heiress. She disappeared 
from her old home, and remained away-two years. 
She then came back, faded and half broken-hearted. 
She refused to give any account ‘of herself during 
her absence, but the friends of ‘her youth would-not 
turn their backs upon ‘her,-and she was received into 
the family of a widowed brother of Mr.. Horton’s, 
whose children she took charge of. Her.employer 
emigratéd where her story was uiknown,:and Miss 
Moore married her present husband. .Am I not cor- 
rect in my statements, sir ?” 

Rosa might have talked on much longer, for her 
companion sat staring at her with wild eyes and 
pallid face. The cool hardihood with which she re- 
lated the history of her own mother to\the author of 
her wretchedness afforded hima painful glimpse into 
the nature he had to deal with. 

It was a bitter revelation to' him, and the began to 
dread this creature for whose»presence near him he 
had so ardently yearned. When Mr. ‘Hastings did 
not reply Rosa again asked : 

“Have I not stated the truth, sir? wAnd:now I 
demand as my right the history you are:so anxious 
to keep from me. ‘Tell me, tell me-of that past, for 
I must know all.” 

In answer to this imperious demand Mr. Hastings 
hesitatingly said: 

“Tt is just that my sin should find »me—that my 
punishment should come from her child. Oh, Rosa, 
Rosa! have you no pity for your unhappy father? 


no love to give in return for all he has lavished on 
you from the very hour of your birth? You are 
dearer to me than Opal, for you are the child of the 
woman I loved better than my own soul.” 

“Yet you gave her shame and despair. Is that 
what adoring love lavishes on its object?” she 
bitterly asked. “ How can yon expect me to return 

affection when I have seen the broken- 

woman who dared not claim me as her 

daughter? No, I donot love you—at moments I 
almost hate you, even if you be my father.” 

Mr. Hastings covered his face with his hands, 
and hot tears, wrung from his wounded and bleed- 
ing heart, fell -heavily upon the table on which he 
leaned. When he regained suficient calmness he 
sadly said: 

“TI could scarcely have expected a different result 
when the truth became known to you, and that is 
why Isolong and carefully withheld it. In a mo- 
ment of high-wrought excitement, when I believed 
you to. be-dying, I told you the cherished secret of 
my life. If I had believed it possible for you to live 
I would still have guarded it from you, and with 
good cause; for I feel that you are making a most 
ungenerous use of my confidence. You are forcing 
me-to betray what I consider it vitally important to 
conceal from you. Whatuse do you propose to make 
of'the knowledge you have gained, Rosa? I trust 
that you will spare your unfortunate mother, and 
never permit her to know that my weakness laid bare 
the record of our wretched past before you.” 

Rosa steadily replied: 

“If you do not give me the history in its minutest 
particulars I shall apply te her for them. Choose 
your own course, sir, but my mind is irrevocably 
made up; I will know all, either from you or her.” 

Mr. Hastings regarded her almost with horror. 
In broken tones he exclaimed : 

“So young! so hard! Where did you get that 

nature from, Rosa? It is not Anna’s nor is it 
mine.” 
“ You forget, sir, that my mother had little reason 
to believe that you could not'be hard. How else 
could you have deserted her, and married another 
woman while she was yet living? I am impatient 
for the revelation for which I am waiting. The 
afternoon »is progressing, and Mrs. Hastings may 
come home earlier than she intended, in the fear 
that you and I might meet in her absence.” 

He saw that no alternative remained tohim. He 
must speak-at the bidding of this imperious and de- 
termined creature, and, nerving himself for the task, 
Mr. Hastings presently began: 

“Since you already know so much, little re- 
mains to be told. I met with Susan Horton at 
a friend’s, and was attracted by her beauty and 
fortune, for the last was important to me then. I 
followed her home, and there met the passion of my 
life in the person of a young girl who had been 
reared and educated as a dependant in the Horton 
family. There was a fate in it from which neither 
of us could esoape. The love with which Anna 
Moore inspired me spurned all prudential considera- 
tions, and it was returned with equal ardour. It 
was a true union of hearts if one ever existed on 
earth. 

“T lured Anna;from her home under.a promise of 
marriage ; but I was too poor to make her really my 
wife. Oneof my college friends read over us.a form 


.of -marriage, and Anna believed herself lawfully 


wedded to me.” 

Rosa uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“Tam glad to hear that, sir, though it but adds to 
the turpitude of your own conduct.” 

“ Alas, yes; I playedthe partofa villain. I know 
that without having such harsh words spoken to me 
by you. But you are pitiless, Rosa. In your sym- 
pathy for your mother you forget how bitterly I have 
suffered for my evil doing. Ah, if I could lay bare 
my heart before you, and show you how deeply I 
have repented of that wrong, how- willingly I would 
have repaired it, you might have some compassion 
for me, badly as L.have acted.” 

Mr. Hastings paused, and Rosa impatiently said: 

“Go on, sir, if you please, I wish to know.all that 
you will tell me.” 

With a heavy sigh he resumed : 

“I had a few thousand pounds of my own, and I 
determined to abandon the practice of law, which I 
had not found lucrative, and enter into some specu- 
lations, and I embarked with Anna for Rio Janeiro. 

“There a year of as perfect happiness as mortals 
ever enjoyed flew by on ‘wings of light. Your 
birth gave the crowning joy to my poor Anna; but 
when I held you in my arms I first felt how irrepara- 
bly I had wronged both mother and child. It was 
too late then to confess the.base deception of which 
I had been guilty, for I dreaded what might follow 
if Anna became aware of the falsehoodof which she 
had been made the victim. 





“ My business affairs had prospored, and I believed 





that I was ina fair way to secure the wealth Iso 
ardently desired. I became most arxious to atone for 
the injury I had done your mother by having the 
ceremony of marfiage performed between us a second 
time. But, just as I’ had determined on this course, a 
reverse as sudden as unexpected overwhelmed the 
fabric of my prosperity, and ins ‘few weeks I found 
myself a ruined man. Auna-wasa sweet angel of 
consolation to mein my reverses, ‘anil I loved her 
better than ever. 

“Just as I was ‘beginning‘to recover from that 
blow, and consider what was best to be done 
both for her and myself, another -followed, more 
crushing still, for it snatched frem-me the best 
treasure of my life and ‘made-me~poor ‘indeed. 

“A letter for Anna came“from London, and I 
gave it to her with my own hand,-not suspecting 
the fatal nature of its contents. Sheread the dying 
confession of Charles Linley, which ‘assured her 
that she was not a wife. He4enew'that she was 
living with meunder that delusion, and ‘he stated 
that he could not die without revealing to her the 
wickedness of whichrhe had-consentedto become the 
instrument.” 

Mr. Hastings paused, overcome by the painful 
and humiliating memories that crowded on his mind. 

With flashing eyes Rosa exclaimed: 

“And my mother refused to accept such tardy 
justice as you would then have been willing to 
afford. Was it not so, sir?” 

He looked at her reproachfully,and drearily re- 

plied : 
x No—she could not refuse what was never offered. 
The scene that passed between us destroyed all hope 
of future happiness with the being I had so deeply 
outraged. I plainly saw that I should never be for- 
given,and I forebore to take upon myself or put on her 
a yoke that could but gall us both. On Anna’s part 
all confidence was destroyed, and-she seemed to have 
but one wish—to eseape-from me and retarn to the 
home she had deserted. 

“T represented to her the impossibility of taking 
her child there with her, and she coldly replied that 
the child was mine to do as I pleased with. She 
had the right to go whither ‘she pleased, but you 
belonged to me by the decision of ‘the law if I 
chose to claini you, and she -would not ‘dispute my 
right to retain you. 

“Tt is useless to dwell on the bitter suffering of 
those days. Weparted forever. Anna‘wept many 
tears over you, but she neverasked-me to surrender 
you to her keeping. She knew well that, burdened 
with a young child, she could-not ‘hope to be received 
by her former friends, and-to them-she -was bent on 
returning. 

“T forced her to accept « vconsiderable sum of 
money, though I almost ¢mpoverished myself te 
raise it, and she embarked for England. I placed 
you into the eare of a faitiiful nurse, and gave my at- 
tention to winding up*my*business. I saved enough 
to enable me to return to my-native land at the end 
of a year and place you in the family of Mr. Somers, 
whose wife was a cousia ofmy own. He undertook 
to carry out such arrangements as I might wish to 
make for you, and I resumed the practice of my pro- 
fession. 

“IT met with Mrs. Hastings, and, dazzled by her 
beauty and fortune, I married‘her. I had heard 
nothing from Anna, for she had cut*herself off from 
me as completely as if I were'dead; but a few 
months after my own marriage I saw hers an- 
nounced in a paper. I was glad of ‘it; I hoped she 
might find peace at least in the new fie she had 
formed ; but from what I have since heard I fear it 
was not go. 

“When you were little more than four years old 
I caused you tobe placed with Mrs. Lyme, and there 
you remained till you left her yourself. At one 
time I thought of bringing you here as my niece, but 
I feared that Mrs. Hastings would discover the de- 
ception, and I finally determined to leave you to sup 
pose that you were to be left dependant on your own 
exertions, that you might be willing to accept the 
situation of governess to your sister. I could think of 
no other way to bring you benedth my roof, and 
through all these years, Rosa,the most absorbing de- 
sire of my heart has been to‘have the little darling I 
had so tenderly petted brought back to the shelter of 
my own roof. -Tell me that you forgive the evil I 
have done—that you will love.me, and remain here 
as the solace of my life.” 

Rosa withdrew herself‘from the caressing arm that 
sought to enfold her. She bitterly said : 

“So, even my mother deserted me! “Yet she was 
right to leave your child behind her, for what could 
she expect from her but ingratitude and hardness of 
nature? Yet you—you! the spoiler, ask me to for- 
give and love you! Is that in my power, do you 
think, Mr. Hastings?” 

He shrank from the fire of her eyes, the cruel harsh- 
ness of her tones, and almost humbly asked: 
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“ Have you not humiliated me enough by forcing 
this confession from me, Rosa? that you thus stab 
me to the heart by your unfilial aor You 
do not know how deeply they wound me.” 

“ Unfilial!” she repeated, with scorn. “ What duty 
do 1 owe you, who outraged a good and true woman 
by putting so base a deception upon her? Though 
she deserted me in my babyhood, I avenge her cause 
by telling you to your face that I will never forgive 
you for the wrong you did her in the eye of the law 
alone. In that of heaven she is your true wife, and 
the daughter you have placed above me in every- 
thing is the illegitimate one—not I.” 

Her cheeks were burning, her eyes flashing, and 
at that moment her beauty was that of an enraged 
tigress. Her father looked at her and shuddered. 
What spirit had he evoked in this creature who had 
it in her power to become a fearless Nemesis to him ? 
He deprecatingly said : 

“T have at least done my duty by you, Rosa. You 
have little to reproach me with, for my tender care 
has always shielded you from harm, and my liberal- 
ity has afforded you the advantages you have en- 
joyed.” 

x And what were they ?”. was the scornful_rejoin- 
der. “To be cast off from kith and kin; to be left 
to believe myself thrown upon the world without a 
provision, that I might fit myself for the inferior 
position in your family you thought fit to assign 
me. For what have I to thank you, oh! most ten- 
der and considerate father.” 

The bitter mockery of her tones stung him; he 
arose, and sternly and proudly replied : 

“Itisenough. The child I hoped would prove 
a comfort to me turns on me with reproaches when I 
fondly expected a different return for what I have 
done for her. Most men would have left you to 
find your place in an orphan asylum, to be reared 
by charity and made the drudge of more fortunate 
people; but I—I loved you, and I endeavoured by 
every moans in my power to atone for the wrong I 
had done you; and this is my reward. Oh, Rosa! 
in this hour I wake from the latest delusion of my 
life. Isthere no pity for me in your heart, that 
you crush me in this reckless manner ?” 

Something in his tone seemed to touch her. She 
too arose, and, casting herself upon his breast, ex- 
claimed: 

“Take me to your heart, and make me feel that 
you do indeed love me by securing to me the happi- 
ness you can win for me, and I will be your child in 
affection as I am in blood.” 

Mr. Hastings folded her to his breast, and Rosa 
felt his hot tears falling like rain upon her hair 
and brow. They assured her of her power over 
him, and she determined to use it to its utmost 
extent. 

(To be continued.) 


NATHALIE LERMOND. 
—_»——_—_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 


CiEaR and cloudless, with sweet scents filling 
the air, and a bright red sun burning up the 
mists of the marshes and the sea, dawned Nathalie 
Lermond’s bridal morn. The ceremony was to take 
place at twelve, in the gray, stone church, which 
stood half a mile distant, on a bare, wind-beaten hill 
overlooking the sea. There was to be a grand wed- 
ding dinner given to a select few, but no farther 
festivities, for both bride and bridegroom seemed 
anxious to give the affair as little publicity as possible. 

“ Have you done ?” said Nathalie, ina weary voice, 
as Marie moved away from the mirror. 

“Not yet. Mademoiselle forgets her veil,” an- 
ewered Marie. 

Ruby fastened it to the beautiful dark head 
wreathed in orange blossoms—poor little Ruby, 
looking like a snow-wreath, but calmer even than 
Nathalie herself in this hour of martyrdom. One 
tear, and one only, fell on the spotless flower. 

“ Heaven bless you, darling!” she said, in a faint, 
broken voice, passing her arms around the pale bride. 

“Oh, I do hope you will be happy with him, 
Nathalie—so much happier than you think for now!” 

With that strange apathetic calm that seemed now 
to have redoubled in her manner, Nathalie put her 
aside, and rose up from the mirror. Was there ever 
such a pale and queenly bride? More beautiful 
than I can describe, she looked, in those flowing 
bridal garments of satin and lace; but it was a 
beauty that hushed the admiration on the lip—it was 
the beauty of a statue, warmed only with the breath 
of life. 

“It is time to go now,” said Ruby ; “ the carriage 
is waiting.” 

The bridal party passed down the stairs. The car- 
riages had been standing at the door half an hour; 
Nathalie took her place mechanically. 





Who shall say what thoughts were in her mind as 
they rolled along to church? Once Ruby saw her 
start, and look around her wildly. Was she debating 
the chances of escape at that late hour? Oh, what 
mockery of rejoicing was there that day in the singing 
of the among the beech woods, in the flowers 
budding, in the warm, spring sunshine! 

The eyes of the two girls met—the blue ones full 
of misty tears, the dark ones growing suddenly 
calm and cold again. Nathalie sank back passive 
among her cushions ; the last struggle had passed. 

The doors of the gray stone church stood wide 
open. Mr. St. Maur was already there, waiting im- 
patiently for the coming of his bride. Some few of the 
village people were scattered along the side aisles, 
among whom the face of the old gude-wife McKensie 
looked forth with restless gray eyes. The sunshine 
fell through the stained glass of the windows in warm 
rich patches; some birds were singing in the low 
graveyard outside. 

As Nathalie passed the inner door someone who 
had been standing near it drew suddenly back. She 
felt the movement, rather than saw it, and an inde- 
scribable instinct prompted her to raise her eyes. 

Leaning against the pillar of an arch, with his 
cloak upon his arm, and his pale, stern face confront- 
ing her like a spectre, stood Mr. John Calvert. Fora 
moment his eyes looked straight into her own, not 
angrily, but with a sad reproach expressed in them, 
which cut her to the heart. Of all men why was 
he there? Why had he come to witness that ill- 
starred marriage, the bitter fruit of his own folly and 
wrong-doing? Ruby started a little as she saw 
him, and the pale bride walked on to the altar, never 
faltering indeed, but with a face now whiter than 
her bridal dress. 

Mr. St. Maur came forward and took her hand 
flushedand feverish. Neverin all her afterlife did she 
forget the passionate remorse that clouded his face 
at that moment—his wild, earnest whisper: 

“Heaven forgive me! Darling, I will yet make 
amends for all.” 

Cold as a stone her hand layin his. Like one 
bound in the spell of some terrible nightmare, she 
suffered him to lead her to her place. Theceremony 
began : 
“Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded bus- 
band ?” said the voice of the clergyman ; “ to live to- 
gether after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of 
matrimony ? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
love, honour, and keep him in sickness and in health, 
and, forsaking all others; keep ye unto him, as long 
as ye both shall live?” 

No response fell from Nathalie’s lips; they moved 
indeed, but no sound—her voice had died within her. 
Like a lightning-stroke, there flashed upon her, at 
those words, a terrible, blinding sense of the falsity 
of her position, of its unutterable misery. With a 
start, she half withdrew her hand from Mr. St. Maur’s. 

He caught it again, his face darkening. A dead 
pause. Every eye was directed upon them—upon 
the pale girl standing, voiceless and motionless, be- 
side her waiting bridegroom. Slowly the clergyman 
repeated the question. 

The last words had not left his lips when, noise- 
lessly, out from among the spectators around the 
bridal party, two figures, closely veiled, glided up to 
the altar steps. One paused there, throwing back her 
veil with a defiant gesture, and showing to all eyes 
a broad Scotch face, stern now with resolution. It 
was Alsio McKensie. The other figure mounted the 
altar steps, and, tearing the bonnet from her head, 
went up to the astonished clergyman and paused at 
his side, face to face with the bridal party and the 
astonished spectators. 

It was a woman, clad in some shining gray ma- 
terial with a shower of magnificent hair falling in wild 
waves and curls far below her waist. The face was 
pale and wan; the eyes, wild, large, and lustrous, and 
fixed now on the livid face of the bridegroom, with 
a vacant, wondering look. She raised one thin white 
hand, and laid it upon the open marriage service. 

“Hold!” said this woman, in a voice that vibrated 
through every corner of the church like sweetest 
music. 

One terrible oath broke from the lips of Mr. St. 
Maur. He dashed Nathalie’s hand aside. 

“Who,” said the clergyman, looking at the 
strange fair shape at his side, ‘ who are you who in- 
terrupts this ceremony ?” 

“1?” answered the figure ; “I am Hagar St. Maur 
—wife of this man!” 

With the bound of a wild creature leaping upon 
its prey, Mr. St. Maur sprang upon Alsie McKensie. 

“ You have betrayed me!” he hissed through his 
closed teeth. 

A hand stronger than Alsie’s cast him back. 

“You mistake,” said Mr John Calyert, calmly ; . “I 
am your accuser !” 

“And of what am I 
bridegroom, clenching his hands at his side. 
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Mr. John Calvert's face grew stern. 
“The arethree,” heanewered. “I accuse 
‘ou of the attempted murder of thisunhappy woman, 
Hingac St. Maur, eleven years ago, on your marriage 
nig: ou of casting the deed upon your 
‘endee, of hunting him wilfully to 


t. I accuse 
brother, Robert 


his doom. I acctse you of withholding all knowledge 
of this woman's existence from the world since that 
time, and of entering unlawfully into @ second mar- 


A faint cry from the little group before the altar, 
and Ruby Hendee had fallen like @ dead thing in their 
midst. 

“I will answer none of these charges here,” said 
Mr. St. Maur, sullenly. 

“Then,” answered Mr. Calvert, “this ceremony 
capnut go on. Those assembled here had best dis- 
perse, and you will do well to follow me.” 

They looked at each other defiantly. The brida} 
party was in wild commotion ; the clergyman quietly 
closed the marriage service, and the re fair shape 
that stood beside him the while glided back to Alsie 
through the wondering spectators. Alsie stroked her 
long golden hair, as she mig lit have done some petted 
child’s. 

“ Puir leddy!” she said, groaning, “she has been 
mad these mony years!” 

Mr. St. Maur turned on his heel. 

* As you will!” he answered Mr. Calvert, with an 
air of desperate resolve. ‘I will return with you to 
the Hall—farther than that I will not go. Come, 
Nathalie, our blithe wedding is over for this day. 
You shall hear the last of this accursed story if you 
will ”» 


_ He strode out of the church, first of all, and en- 
tered the carriage. The others followed him. 

“What you have to do, do quickly!” he said to 
Mr. Calvert ; “ had you given me but a day longer i 
would have foiled you—I1 would have been beyond 
your reach.” 

“ No!” was the atern answer ; “ never beyond my 
reach while you remain this side of y 7 tke 

They went back to the Hall, a far different com- 
pany indeed from the one which had left it but an hoar 
before. Mr. John Calvert rode in advance, his horse's 
flanks white withfoam. He entered with the others, 
and stood with his hat in his hand, and his pale face 
turned steadily away from the still paler one of Na- 
thalie. Alsie and her beautiful charge had followed. 
Stern and uncompremising, the Scotchwoman took 
her station directly facing Mr. St. Maur, the maniac 
clinging to her, and looking from face to face with 
her large, wild eyes. Nathalie, gazing: at her 
wonderful face, and the frail, exquisite outline of the 

marvelled"no more that it had so often been 
mistaken for a visitant from the other land. Alsie 
McKensie was the first to break the silence—caress- 
ing Hagar’s golden hair the while, and looking 
straight at Mr. St. Maur. 

“T maun speak the truth,” she said, “and mickle 
glad am I to do it, for it has been a sair weight onmy 
mind, and I wouldna fash mysel’ about sae again for 
a’the siller‘o’ thismon. It’s eleven years agane sin 
the night of the braw weddin’ and Sandy, that’s dead 
and gone now, lay sair sick at the auld mither’s cot, 
and I asked my leddy—this puir mad thing—that was 
to be a bride that e’en, wi’ satin goun, and red gowld 
in her hair, to e’en let me gae and watch wi’ Sandy, 
while the dancing, the feasting, and the music 
was going an, for the auld mither was sair worn. It 
was a clear starlit night, and I took the beach way, 
and down on the sandsI saw Master Robert, who 
hadna been at the Hall that night, pacing up and 
down, as if he were clean daft, wi’ spurs on his heels, 
and his face half buried in his greatcloak. I won- 
dered then how cam he there, when a’ the ither folks 
had hied them to the weddin’, and I wondered while 
I sat in the cot wi’ Sandy. Aweel, it was nigh on to 
midnight before he would ha’ me gae, and I ha’ but 
just risen to wake the auld mither, when who should 
throw open the door and rush in, asif the deil himsel 
was after him, but Mr. St. Maur, wi’ his face as pale 
as a kelpie, and his white ruffles, and his white 
hands, wi’ the gowld ring on them, a’ stained wi’ red 
blood.” 

Mr. St. Maur interrupted the speaker, turning upon 
her with a fierce gesture ; but meeting Nathalie Ler 
mond’s eyes, dark, dilated, and filled now with un 
atterable horror and loathing—he sank back against 
the wall. Alsie paused. 

“Go on!” he commanded, contemptuously. 

“ Aweel,” said Alsie, “he drew me out o' the cot, 
and his grip on my arm left its mark there for mony 
days after ;and he told me, would I serve him that 
night, and swear to keep what I should see a secret, 
he would gi’ me gowld and siller enough to make 
great leddy o’ me till my dying day. I was a silly 
lassie then, and a young one, and, moreover, I was 
like to die wi’ fright to see him looking so, an’ I pro- 
mised. I went back to the auld mither and Sandy, and 
to carry them the red gowld pieces Mr. St. Maur put 
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’ jn my hand, and then he brought this puir leddy into 


the cot, and laid heron the auld mither’s bed, and her 
satin goun was'all torn and covered wi’ blood, and so 
was her gowlden hair, and she had a great gash in 
her side, and the blood went through the bed; but 
no one dared to ask him who had done thedeed. We 
pound up the wounds—the old mither and I—and she 
moaned, so that we knew that she lived; and when 
Master Gilbert had sworn us all to secrecy, wi’ a 
dreadful oath, he told me I maun take care of the 
puir dying lassie, and gae away. 

“Trode a’ the long night, wi’ her head on my knee, 
and no one wi’ me but the mon that drove the SL cchieb, 
and whither I didna ken norcare. Atthe gray dawn 
we stopped at alone house in the woods, and the mon 
said I was to git down there with the leddy, and stay 
until Mr. St. Maurcam. We had taken off hersatins 
and jewels at the cot, and the folks asked me no ques- 
tions. Mr. St. Maur came the next morn, and gae 
me siller, and told me I must take care of her until 
she died. I knew then that it was he who had done 
the deed. 

“ She did na die. . I nursed her long, and she cam 
to hersel’, and knew me, and one day, when she was 
sitting up for the first time, she asked me where 
we were, and where was Robert Hendee? Mr. St. 
Maur cam in upon us, andthere was a dreadful scene 
betwixt him and my leddy, and she said how he had 
tried to murder her, and how he forced her wrongly 
to marry him, and cried and wailed for Robert; and 
after Mr, St. Maur went away, swearing and cursing, 
she lay down burning hot wi’ fever, and from that 
day to this she has been mad. 

“ After a weary while, when I begged to see the 
auld mither and Saudy, Mr. St. Maur gie me the 
house at Coltonsleigh. I ha’ kept my leddy there, 
and tended her, and kept his secret, too, though 
she would ha’ her times o’ stealing away, when I 
did na see, and o’ coming back here nights, to 
scare honest people ; and although I wouldna have 
told the story had not Mr. Calvert come-to Colton- 
sleigh, and charged me wi’ the keeping o’ my 
leddy; and told me o’ this second marriage, and 
threatened me wi’ the law, if I did na gi’ her up, 
I am mickle glad it ‘is told, and that na mair o’ 
Mr. St. Maur’s siller will ever touch my hand 

en.” 

Alsie drew a long, deep breath as she concluded. 
Hagar was watching her intently with those wild, 
dark eyes of hers, and with faint flashes of light 
flitting now and then, over her pale, spiritual face. 
The darkened soul was listening vainly to: Alsie’s 
voice. 

She raised one hand, at last, in a sort of vague 
despair, and gently patted the Scotchwoman’s cheek. 

“ Alsie!” murmured the marvellous voice; in a sad 
appeal, “ Alsie!” 

A tear. fell down on the wild, golden hair. 

“She kens no one but me,” said Alsie, brokenly. 
“T canna be from her. Ye may do as ye will 
wi’ me, if ye leave us togither.” 

Mrs. Roberts came trembling and tearful, and 
knelt down at Hagar’s side. 

“Oh, my lady !” she said, ‘“‘my beautiful lady! Do 
you not know me?” 

No answer but that vacant, hopeless. stare. 

“Come away!” she whispered, pulling Alsie’s 
sleeve; “come away!” 

Harmless indeed—one who never raved, but still 
a maniac ! 

Mr. John Calvert turned sternly round, and faced 
Mr. St. Maur. The latter spoke first. 


“Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, with curving lips; “I have ful- 
filled my promise to the dead.” 

“ And through you,” muttered Mr. St. Maur, “ his 


curse has fallen !” 

“Oh,” cried Alsie, “the story is abroad at Colton- 
sleigh, and in the hamlet ; I maun say, it would be 
well to hasten from here.” 

Mr. St. Maur turned on his heel, with a face like 
ashes, and went up to Nathalie—to the shrinking 
woman in ‘her bridal garments, who fell back shud- 
dering as he approached. 

“ Farewell,” he said; “men have staked the world 
for love before, and—lost! Farewell, Nathalie! 
Whatever deeds I may have done that men might 
blush for, however dark my life may have been, I 
swear my love for you might have redeemed them 
all! If I raised my hand against this mad creature's 
life, it was in a thoment of anger and revenge. She 
was flying to my brother—she was disgracing my 
Seen name. Parewell, Nathalie, think kindly of St. 

aur. 

He caught her hand; and lifted it to his lips. 
One kiss, that burned upon it long after, and then 
Mrs. Roberts had flung herself before him in the 
doorway. © ‘ 

— Master Gilbert, where are you going ?"” she 
cried. t 


He put her away. 





“Bid Ruby good-bye for me,” he said, with deep 
remorse ; “ poor little Ruby !” 

Mr. Calvert went out with him. Mr. St. Maur 
beckoned for him to mount, and they rode out to- 
gether on the open highway. 

“Mr. Calvert,” he said, leaning darkly towards him 
from the saddle, “you have been my arch-enemy ! 
You have robbed me of the only woman I ever loved. 
If ‘Nathalie Lermond can never be mine, neither 
shall she ever be yours! Let us settle this matter 
as becomes men.” 

Mr. John Calvert’s face looked as if carved in 
stone. 

“I!""he said ; “I measure swords or shots with 
you—the assassin of a woman!” 

Mr. St. Maur ground his teeth. 

“Have I then forfeited all the rights of a gentle- 
man?” 

“Tn my sight—yes!” 

He struck his spurs into his horse's flanks. 

“Well, be it so! but if you think to escape me 
thus, Mr. John Calvert, you have reckoned without 
your host. Keep this as a token!” 

A buff gauntlet, still warm from his fiery hand, 
struck Mr. Oalvert’s saddle-bow, and clung there for 
amomept. He thrust itcontemptuously away. The 
next instant it layin the gray dust of the road, 
ground down by the iron-shod hoofs, and. he had 
turned about leisurely, and was riding off towards 
the low hamlet on the shore. 

Mr. 8t. Maur gazed at the gauntlet, then at the re- 
treating rider, and a low laugh, unspeakably bitter, 
fell from his lips. Then, slowly, and in an opposite 
direction, he rode away to the Fields. 

The houge had been thrown open, and the servants 
were making a holiday. Who among them dared 
question their dark, stern master? He went directly 
to his room, ard locked the door after him. Once the 
bell rang for Pierre, and wine was carried up, but 
that was all. 

The day crept on apace. Nature, congenial with 
all existing circumstances, began to frown in sullen 
clouds as night drew on. The wind rose up with 
a warning cry along the sea. It was after the sunset 
hour that Mr. St. Maur came out from his room, and 
took the path leading to the shore. 

Perhaps it was the chance of meeting Mr. Calvert 
theré which impelled him thither. The sea-fow] were 
screaming among the rocks ; a few fishers’ boats were 
coming in from across the bay, and the songs of the 
boatmen were borne fitfully to his ear. Oh, the dreary 
night-sky, the cruel winds, and the unspeakable 
desolation of that sea! 

Mr. St.. Maur paused upon the sands, and looked 
upon the angry surf-lines. Hig face was haggard 
aad worn ; the teeth were set, his brows knit darkly. 
Who can tell what thonghts stirred him in that hour 
—how that dark, fierce soul rebelled against its des- 
tiny of ruin and dis ©? He had lost all—love, 
honour, fortune and fair fame. To-morrow meant 
exposure, degradation and the penalty of the law. 

The thought of Mr. Calvert and of revenge died, 
somehow, away. Nathalie Lermond’s beautiful eyes, 
with the look that he had last seen in them, rose up 
one moment between him and that black, heavy 
waste of sea, and then faded into its gathering 
darkness. 

A fisherman was mooring his boat a few yards dis- 
tant from where Mr. St. Maur stood. He turned 
abruptly, and went towards him. 

* Andrew,” he said, “ what shall I give you for 
this boat to go to Coltonsleigh ?” 

The man looked up, and, seeing who it was, 
touched his cap deferentially. 

: > Coltonsleigh, sir? Not to-night?” 

‘ es.” 

“ There’s a storm brewing, sir—a nor’-easter.”’ 

“That does not matter,” said he, gloomily. 

“ Well, I’m sure you’re welcome to the boat, sir; 
but I’'d advise you not to Venture on the bay to- 
night.” 

“Good advice, Andrew ; but quite thrown away. 
I tooam an old sailor.” 

The man unmoored the boat. again, wondering 
what could send the master of the Fields to Colton- 
sleigh that night ; and he watched him as he pushed 
off Pe ‘aah oom ina rm still. . mi 

wild, s ower of rain, stabbing like rs 
as it fell, pie fe Andrew into chaltee His’ boat 
and its single occupant were then crossing the bar. 

Stern and unmoved, Mr. St. Maur sat looking 
straight into the storm before him, fearing its dan- 
gers far less than those he was leaving behind, his 
dark curls blown away from his haggard face, his 
dark eyes filled with an unutterable despair, . 

Only once he looked back. 

Some vision of his wasted youth, his ruined man- 
hood; his lost iffe, must have stirred him then—of all 
that might have been, that could never be. 

Vague picturés played on the black night then 
setting grimly in—Hagar’s golden hair, Nathalie 





Lermond’s eyes, Ruby Hendee’s fair young face. 
He saw the lights twinkling on the distant shore. 
Evening fires were burning there, and happy groups 
were gathered around them. The wind howled like 
ademon. Higher and wilder rolled the white and 
ravenous sea ; @ lighthouse lamp mocked him from a 
distant point. 

What had he to do with peace, love, and home- 
light more ? 

He looked out into the storm, darkness, and 
swift, hurrying waves. They were all that were 
left him. 

Andrew, the old fisherman, saw the little cockle- 
shell of a boat when it crossed the bar; he saw it 
even beyond. 

Then the blinding rain beat down like a veil be- 
tween. Midway to his door he turned again, look- 
ing across the low, dark line of the stormy sea, with 
some whispered words rising to his lips. 

Nothing could he see now but the black sky 
blended with the still blacker sea. 

Again and again he strained his keen eyes to 
catch but a sign or signal, listened—to hear but the 
thunder of the surf. A night had settled too deep 
for his sight to pierce, and the boat was seen no 
more. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


AnD how fared it the while with Nathalie? 
While Mr. St. Maur was tossing in his boat on the 
stormy bay, gazing back so hopelessly at the shore 
from which he was speeding, Marie had closed the 
shutters, drawn the curtains of her mistress’s dressing - 
room windows, and departed therefrom on tiptoe, so 
afraid was she of disturbing the reclining figure on 
a low sofa by the fire, with closed eyes and drooping 
lashes. 

But Nathalie did not sleep—far from it. She rose 
up after Marie had gone and went to the window, 
sat down there, resting her head on her folded hands, 
and listening to the wind and rain outside. 

The events of the day had been so startling and so 
strange withal, that as yet she could hardly compre- 
hend them, only as a tired child knows that it has 
found rest; only as we think of some whirlpool 


escaped. 

A few grateful tears forced their way from under 
her drooping eyelids,a new-born thrill of youth, 
hope and thanksgiving had stirred her numbed 
heart into life again—that was all. 

Of Mr. John Calvert's share in her deliverance she 
thought incessantly. Why hadhe come to save her 
from her fate? Why had he pursued the mystery 
and the wrong to the root for her sake? What could 
she now be tohim? Oh, weak heart! Nothing— 
nothing, she repeated to herself a thousand times. 
Had he not deceived her? Was he not the betrothed 
—the wedded husband, perhaps, of Rose Galbraith ? 
She had that in her hand even then which could 
convict him; she reread it again with a flushed 
cheek and curling lip—that false letter to Mr. Felix 
Carleton. 

The door of the dressing-room opened softly, and 
Ruby Hendee came in—a poor, pale little figure, 
with all the life and colour faded out of her small, 
pinched face. 

She knelt at Nathalie’s side, and looked wistfully, 
tearlessly into her face. 

“ Are you glad, Nathalie ?” she said, in a whisper. 

“ Glad !—glad that I have escaped such a doom ?” 

“What will they do with him?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ How beautiful she is—his wife! You will be 
happy now, darling? You will forget him, and his 
wickedness ?” 

“ Yes,” was the dreamy answer. 

“But I,” said Ruby, flinging her arms up, with a 
sudden passionate cry, “I loved him!” 

It was only one life wrecked for ever—only a new 
version of a story as old as the hills. More would 
follow to blot it out to-morrow. So the world goes! 

Lulled by the sound of the ocean's wind on the 
shutters, Nathalie threw herself on her bed, still 
dressed, and, in spite of a dull, gnawing pain, born 
perhaps of Ruby’s sorrow, she fell asleep. 

She slept an hour. What was it that aroused 
her? Not the wind, surely; not the storm beating 
against the casement! Nathalie started up with 
piercing cry, gasping for breath. The lamp had gone 
out, and theroom was full of a dense darkness, surg- 
ing thick-around her, like the waves of the sea— 
choking her, stifling the breath on her lips! 

She flew to the door and threw it wide open. 
What a sight was there! The whole dark length 
of the ry, with its rare tapestry, its paintings, 
its black oak ‘cosmay ogg wrapped in a sheet of 
blood red, cracklin e. 

Along the broad, winding staircase a thousand 
forked and red-hot tongues of fire were lighting up 
the carving and..gilding, and creeping with hisses 
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along the wall, cutting off all hope of escape down 
those broad stairs. . "a 

Somewhere beyond that surging sea, above its roar, 
as in a dream, Nathalie heard the sound of voices 
and of shouting ;\then the black smoke, lifted. for a 
moment by some gust of wind, closed slowly in once 
more, atid the hot flamés leaped out, and, ‘thrusting 
themselves towards Nathalie, they drove her, shud- 
dering, back into her chamber, slowly lighting. up 
her footsteps as she went. 

In that terrible hour there was not a'thonght of 
self in the girl's brave heart. 

Its first cry was for Ruby, for the, servants, and, 
more than all else, for the maniac Hagar. 

Were they all aroused? could they ‘be saved? 
She sprang to the window, and threw it wide open. 
Oh, that dizzy descent! With the hot flame at her 
shoulders, pursuing her with not aninstant’s reprieve, 
how could she ever make it? Yetit was hardto 
die so. 

She was-yomng, and life to the young isalways 
beautiful. 

The door of her dressing-room ~stootl‘o ‘there 
was refuge for a moment more ; she flew through ‘it, 
closing it behind her, and met Marie in her night- 
dress on the threshold, white with terror. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” she shrieked,’“the 
house is on fire. Mademoiselle, we are lost!” 

“Come,” cried Nathalie, drawing her away, “ there 
is a back staircase across the gallery—the fire may 
not have reached it.” 

“ Ah, how can we cross the gallery?” sighed ‘the 
poor little French maid. “See, mademoiselle! see 
what I have found!” 

She thrust into Nathalie’s hand something small, 
round, and glittering, 

Even in that moment of deadly peril Nathalie re- 
cognized it with a cry of delight. It was Mr. John 
Calvert’s lost engagement ring. 

“Marie, where did you find this?” 

“] moved a drawer yonder by the window, made- 
moiselle, after you fell asleep. It lay beneath it. Ah, 
we can never escape. We can never-cross the gal- 
lery—we must die.” 

Not then. 

Unconscious of what she did in the terror and he- 
wilderment of the moment, Nathalie slipped Mr 
John Calvert's ring to its lost place on her finger, 
and, fairly dragging Marie after her, rushed put into 
the burning gallery. 

It was her last hope of escape. 

How far she had S detadind aie many steps she 
had gained on the thick smoke she never knew. No 
staircase could be found. Feeling blindly with her 
white hands—hearing Marie’s shrill cries on all sides, 
as it seemed, and the roaring of the fire, Nathalie 
grew bewildered. 

She was stifled by the hot, sir, terrified by the 
smoke and flame girding her closer and closer in. 
Light and sense reeled. 

“ Marie! Marie!” she cried aloud, in angnish. 

Swift as a flash of thought, something leaped for- 
ward, cleaving the cloud in which they stood enve- 


“She was lifted from her feet. 

Some heavy garment was thrown about her, and 
an arm, strong and stout as iron, hurried her breath- 
lessly forward. 

™ Gling to me, Nathalie!” said a deep voice in her 
ear, “ cling to-me !” 

‘or life or death! Everything else for a moment 
was forgotten. They had reached some pagsage now, 
for a draught of fresh air blew upon her. “Lhe stout 
arm withdrew its hold, and, Nathalie, tearing the 
covering from her face, looked up into another face 
bending above her, smoke-begrimed and haggard, 
but still the face of Mr. John Calvert. 

“ The back staircase !” she cried, “can. we not es- 
cape by it?” 

“ Great heaven, it has fallent” 

“Oh, must we die?” said Nathalie. 

He caught her to him in passionate despair. ‘The 
crash of burning timbers somewhere behind them 
sent forth a terrible warning. 

Leaping at a bound a narrow chasm of fire which 
intervened between them and a door just fallen from 
its red-hot hinges, Nathalie saw that they stood ‘in 
Hagar St. Maur’s chamber, in the black and gold 
room on ‘Which she was looking her last for 
ever. 

Mr. John Calvert shivered at a blow the glass door 
opening upon the balcony. Wind and rain dashed 


2. 

“Quick!” he cried, holding out ‘his arms towards 
her with a face that was terrible, “the walls.are 
falling!” 

One wild cry that might have pierceil the 
heavens, as to-and fro swayed the huge framework 
of the burning roof and wall, ‘then, ‘blindly into 
the black space, sprang Nathalie towards those 
arms; close ag death they clasped her—then, a crash, 








a pall, like midnight, setting slowly down, and 
Nathalie knew no more. 
The prophecy. gt Hendee was fulfilled ! 


In a low room, with whitewashed walls. and | 
bright chintz eurtains, Nathalie Lermond next 
opened her brown eyes to the light of day. There 
‘was morning sunshine on the floor, and a pleasant 
sound of bees humming in some vines outside, and 
through the parted chintz curtains she saw the 
blue glimmer of the sea, rippling and dancing in the 
sun, as y as if no storm ever swept it. 
Ruby Hendee rose up from the foot of the couch on 
which she was lying, and came to her side. There 
were traces of tears on her pale cheeks and round 
violet eyes. ; 

“ Nathalie, darling,” she .caid, bending over. her, 
“are you better?” 7 
wee answered Nathalie. ‘I have. not been | 

“ You were atunned by some portion of the falling 
wall, just as Mr. John Calvert leaped with you from 
the balcony. arm was terriblyerushed!” 

Nathalie raised herself up. 

Where is he?” she said. 

“ Here—with us all, waiting to see you.” 

“ And Hagar, Mrs. Roberts, and Marie?” 

““Safe. Marie is mourning for nothing but.the 
loss of her black curls. Mrs. Roberts has gone to 
the Fields. Nathalie, Mr. St. Maur is dead!” | 

“Dead! When—how did he die?” 

“Ho was drowned,” the poor, pained little. voice | 
replied, hurriedly. “They found: the body this 
morning on the shere. He started for Col igh 
last ni and the boat was upset in the storm. Oh, 
Nathalie, we can all forgive him now.” 

Neither spoke for a long time. Nathalie’s lashes 
were heayy with tears; that which he might have 
craved in vain while living, out of her divine woman’s 
pity she gave him freely now. Ruby,came.at last, 
and.knelt down beside her, and laid her curly, golden 
head in her lap. 

“Ah, Nathalie, the old Hall is gone! Do you.re- | 
member that I used to ask you to bnild.a vile like 
Mr. St. Maur’s? You will now. Darling, do, you 
think you have quite forgiven him ?” j 

= Bati pea he had a 

mt if you knew he wronge ,as you 
had never dreamed—that he had a false- 
hood and treachery—could you forgive him. then? 
I havo, been talking with poor ifr. Calvert. this 
morning, and I think he wrote you letters, and.sent 
the ring, and no one knew of it. but Mr, St. Mamr, 
A Bat apes Galbraith——” gasped. Nathalie, | 

“But th——' ie, .in 
wild bewilderment. f 

“Rose married Mr, Felix Carleton, long.ago, and 
went abroad,” said Ruby, quickly. 

Was Nathalie awake or dreaming? She clutched 
at the darkest of all the skeletons in her closet. 

“That. letter to Mr. Felix. Carleton—did .he not 
write that?” she cried. 

Ruby’s face was half smiles, half. tears. 

“Tam afraid not, Nathalie. He saysit is aforgery. 
Someone must have slipped it. into the cabinet un- 
percetees. Derling, if you had only read the letter 

e Oh the eae 

e regret, the rapture, the penitence, mingled 
together in that moment I" How the scales fall own 
her eyes! “How blind she had been! How recreant 
to her trust. ,.Her lovely. head fell down.on Ruby's 
shoulder. i 

“ And I owe him my Tife now!” she murmured. 
“Oh, will he ever forgiveme?” _, 

“ Yes,” said Ruby, tearfully ; he will forgive you, 
and you will be happy!” 

_ So, by and by, Nathalie went down to. him, with 
white lids drooping, and tremulous red lips proudly 
penitent, and on her hand his ring. 

He was sitting in a low easy-chair, in. the little 
cottage whither they had been carried ; his eyes were 
closed, the pale face, strong: even, in, its suffering, 
turned to the sunlight, and one ban arm. lying 
ina, sling at-his side, Hoe heard her light footstep, 
and started quickly up. 

“Nathalie!” he cried, holding ont.to her, the.one 
sound arm. 

« 7. * J * 


Love forgives and forgets. Mortal enmities. cease 
with that which is mortal. Death cancels all on this 
side of the grave ; and, looking up through tears, into 
Mr. John Calvert’s true eyes that hour, with tho. 
sunshine falling over them, Nathalie read there, a 
shadowy prophecy of—light born out of darkness— 
a love, a frath, @ devotion that,.in.all the years .be- 


fore her, was néver, never: to fail! ‘ 
Long. before the summer flowers faded there -were,, 

orange blossoms tangled in~ Nathalie’s. tresses 

A new Hall stands to-day on the site of the old ome, 


its terraces perhaps, with. the. little .dark-eyed h.j; 
—one whom all children loxe, one; Who .goes upon 
her daily way alone, patient, .sad,.endstill, Tha: 


‘| is Ruby dee. 


Across the budding beech-waods, in.the grand yil!, 
vat the Fields, there.is another woman, always close|; 
attended, golden-haived too,.and gloriously bean: ;. 
ful, watched over by a.tall Scotchwoman, with , 
atrong face and keen eyes, whom they call Alsic. 
You will see them in the great roams, or the garden 

aths, where, all day - sometimes, the fair- 
haired one will wander, ‘listleasly, «counting th. 
ey of the flowers, or staring vaeantly into space. 
hat is Hagar St. Maur. 

In the yard of that gray stone. church upon the hill 
there is @ grave, swept. by..the sea winds, with a 
shaft of marble at its head, a pamewnda date. |i 
is carefully enclosed. has. been planted 
around it—daisies creep around the atone; and 
there, silently under the heaven: that avenges and 
that forgives, lies one, heedless.alike now of the 
lives he has blessed or blighted—Mr. St. Maur! 

‘THR END. 
er 
FACETLE. 


, Aon inventor announcesa mew kindof paper, which 
he claims to be waterproof. ‘That would:the best paper 
for.lining milk-pails and milk+cams-.with. 

A Youne LapyY’s Senrimenrs-+7 iteras not good 
for Adam to live single when‘there was not a woman 
on earth, how criminelly -guilty are ‘old bachelors, 
with the world full of pretty girls! 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION.—“I “woniler,” said a 
Scotch maiden, “what my brother John sees in the 





‘I 4dasses that he likes them sac weel ; for my part, I wad 


nae gie the company o’ one tad for twenty lasses.” 

A MISERLY bailiff coming into, possession of a 
baronetcy, and desiring anappropriate ‘coat of arms,” 
adopted one representing a. tin plate over.which was 
placed a fork, signifying Fork over the tin.” 

Cause AND Errecr.—A, mancompleiaing of being 
turned ont of a «oncert-room waid that he was fired 
with indignation. “ If:you were fired,”\.added a by- 
stander, “perhaps that was the reason they put you 
out.” ; 

Aw Inism ComPanison»+“\I .bave! just met your 
‘old aequaintance, Daly,” saiden Irishman to his friend, 
“and was sorry to see he has.almost shrunk away to 
nothing. _Youw are thin, and Iam ‘thin, but he is 
thinner than both of us put together.” 

Scoron Punstar:—A shoemaker-of Aberdeen had 
come “into & fortune, after ‘heving ##Hen into several 
misfortunes, chiefly’ from fe: es. He sought 
to divorce his wife, and she sought'to ‘divorce him, 
and in the various suits 2,0002.-er' 3,0002. were spent. 


‘| Lord Deas, during a dispute aboutthe wife's expenses, 


asked, “‘ How would this sheemaker ‘have got justice 
if he had been obliged ‘tostitk to”hie last?” The 
Lord President instantly anewered; “THe would have 
required to have spent ‘his-aw].” 

Tue MeprcaL Proresston mm Amertca.—A 
Frenchman just returned from New York states that 
being unwell one day in America, he ordered a doctor 
to be sent for, and to his great ayrpriae there shortly 
came to see him a beautiful girl, who felt his pulse, 
sounded his chest, asked him questions as glibly as 
an old doctor, by no means avoiding ‘delicate details,’ 
and then, writing bl bird. tan took her leave. The 
next morning he went'to ik his physician in pet- 
ticoats.. He found her anteroom crowded with 
patients, and herself sitting before a desk covered 
with npereand surgical ts, Some time after- 
wards he mét “Dr. Korn” at a ball, whore sho ap- 
peared in the usual décolleté, style, which ladies as- 
sume now-a-days, While the dancing was going on 
one of the party fell ill; the décolleté doctor whipped 
out her lancet, bled the unfortunate danseue, saw her 
home, and then returned to the ball and continued ber 
dance as though nothing bad happened. 

How To Cuoose a Domesti¢.--Old Peppergrass 
sent to the register-office that, he. wanted,a.good gir 
for general housework... About,the time he.expected 
an applicant he laid a broom down jin,the yard, uear 
the gate. Presently a girl comes up.to the gate, opens 
it, and strolls into the house ; the broom being im- 
mediately in the path, Miss Betsy, steides jover it. 
The old man:was.on the watch, and the first salute 
the girl got. was, “I don’t want you!” 6 
retired, and suddenly janother,bullet-headed Nancy 
appears. Seeing the old broom in the way, she gives 
ita kick and waddles,up tothe house,“ You;wou't 
sai pp Mine Money bela Eonoenomn. Bal 
a appears, opens the. into’the 
yard, she carefully closes fhe gate behind jer and 
walks. up—the broom..is.still in the path ; this she 

ks up, and éarries along to the house, where she 





Sometimes you may see there, if you a pale 
golden-haired woman, old beyoud her anny vwaiking 


iP? : 
deposits it alongside the wood-shed, Before the git! 
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could explain her business there Peppergrass bawls 
ont, “ Yes, yes, come in; you'll-euit me!” And she 
did, for that girl lived with Peppergrass seven years, 
and only quitted it to go to housekeeping on her own 
account; anda capital wifesheanade. Peppergrass 
was right. 
A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 
Hairdresser: “’Air’s very dry, sir'!” 
Customer (who knows what's coming): “I like it 


! 
Hairdresser (after awhile, again advancing to the 


attack): “’Ead’s very-sourvy, sir! 
still cautiously ; 





Cust retiring): “Ya-as, I pre- 
fer it scurvy !” 
Assailant gives.in defeated.-Pumch. 


Oave CANE-HIM !—Incredible as ‘it may appear, 
a gentleman at the West End lately stopped a three- 
horse omnibus, going at full epeed—three miles an 
hour—by merely holding up hie aalking-stick. We 
have heard of many feats of strength, ‘but this Top- 
ham’s all—we beg pardon—tops em all.— Fun. 

SAD WANT/OF TASTE. 

Cheer fil Sportsman (who has. mounted a friend): “I 
say, old boy, you've never seen.eub-hunting before, 
have you?” 

Town Man (not accustomedto-nise-at 4 aam.): “No; 
and if sitting in the damp, up to ary knees in dead 
leaves, for two hours is cub-hunting, I don’t think I 
shall see it again !”’—Punch. 

Novz so Dusty.—The contractor for St. Mar- 

aret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, has to pay three 
aera: and fifty pounds per annum for the privilege 
of clearing the parish dusthins. He has to:be: down 
with his dust, in short, before -he-can take up that-of 
other people.—Fun. 

Don’? BetiEve It.—The Dukeof Edinburgh, while 
at the Cape, shot an elephant. Turning to his at- 
tendants he said, “ Let nobody,call me the Duke of 
Tuskany”—thus potting at once monster and mot. 


Tue Rient Man nN -PHE Riowt PLace.—The 
Master of the “ Rolls” acting as judge in a case re- 
specting the preservation of “Commons.” We trust 
that a copy of his decisions will be soenin the hands 
of every college servant.—Panech. 

PoLiticaL WatEeRPROOF.—A new name has been 
invented for the Reversible Waterproof Overcoat. In 
compliment to the Earl.of Dexby,.Mr. Disraeli,.and 
the party of which they re the leaders,.on having 
—_ Reformers, it is called“ The'Conservative.”— 


THE TABLES TURNED. 
Nurse: “Did you ring, ma’am ?” 
Naughty Little Girl: “No; rang. ‘Pake mathma 
away, please, She’s very cross and disagreeable.” 


Our. Stars!—~The savants of the British Associa- 
tion have pronounced that aerclites and meteoric 
bodies are the results of “dissipated comets.” Al- 
though we knew the celestial luminaries were up all 
night, we were not aware:thatthey were of dissolute 
habits. We ask, therefore, inthe deepest anxiety, 
a the constellation Sirius isa “Jolly Dog” 
star.— Fun. 


A NICE YOUNG MAN POR A SMALL TEA—TRADE. 

The Liverpool Daily Post.contains an advertise- 
ment which seems to.s' thatto “\travel:in tea” 
is scarcely @ less di t matter then to travel in 
Abyssinia : ; 

“Wanted, a man of strong and robust physical 
— to travel in the4ea trade; one not at 

of a nervous or susceptible temperam but 
capable of standing any quantity of aor ‘the 
modern school of grocers ae tea-dealers may inflict 
upon him.—Address, &c.” 

It would seem that among.the aanttatonenas she 
“modern school” of tea-dealers,.the proverbial two- 
pence for manners. is not included, is is to. be.re- 
gretted, for it will afford.ground: for the revival of 
the old and joke about gross abuse and 
grocer language. We entreat the tea-dealers and 
grocers to take warning, and amendtheir ways. Let 
them remember that.the.world.now.has its Heyes-on 
their Pekoe-dilloes !—Fun. 


A Props IN THE PoorHouss.—What a joke it 
seems to call aman‘ a “‘Poor*Law Inspector,” when 
he shuts his eyes to such a state of things as, ac- 
cording to the Lancet, is prevailing in our work- 
houses! Surely, “ Poor-Law Neglecter” would be 
® far more fitting name for him. And what a mockery 
& seems to say that any man is. “ Guardian” of 
the poor when he never takes the trouble to 

from such treatment as they meet with in the 
Fartham workhouse, for example, where “casuals” 
are caged nightly in a kind of biggish rabbit-hutch 
and where inmates, when allowed the Juxury. of 


“Washing, “are oliliged to dry themselves on the 


sheets of their own beds!” Such black-Guardians 
deserve to smart under ‘the Lancet, and we rejoice 
‘to know that some of them are not so .brutually 
thick-skinned but that they really have been made 
to wince beneath its ‘probe. If men appointed»to be 
Guardians thus shamefully neglect the work ‘they 
undertake to do there should be started a Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Paupers; and the 
whole of its expenses.should be borne by the black- 
Guardians and the paid neglecters of the poor.— 


Wuo'tt, Eat Me?—A Tasmanian paper states 
that the pigs which Captain Cook Janded in 
New Zealand have.so multiplied that landlords offer 
rewards for killing them—{do they kill pigs for 
nothing in England?)—but the paper strangely 
enough omits to add that sage grows there in rank 
luxuriance, and that onions are plentiful as black- 
berries, weighing on an average 6 lb. each. There is 
also a fair supply of knives and forks, but napkins 
and finger-glasses.are scarce.—Fun. 


——————EE_——= 


MY NEWFOUNDLANDER. 
I gAvE.a friend as true tome 
As steel is to the staratsea ; 
You may have wiser, -older,-grander, 
A braver there can neyer'be 
Than “ Watch,” my faithful Newfoundlander! 


He seems half human, and his pride 
Is to sit closely at my side. 
Whatever fate shall overtake me, 
Or changing fortune.may betide, 
I know he never will forsake me. 


The price of gold and stocks may rise 
Or fall, and I may be unwise, 

And lose the earnings of my Jabour ; 
But he will not.avert his eyes 

When I am. eut, by my zich neighbour. 
He humours every freak and whim, 

No slight is personal to him, 

For well he understands his master ; 
His instinct is like reason dim-— 

His loss would be my sad disaster. 
Now he who strikes my dog strikes me, 
And I will his avenger be, 

Although I am no quarrel seeker ; 
But when a friend is dumb, you see, 

He needs someone to, be.his speaker. 
Why, he would risk ‘his lifé for mine, 
And suffer wounds and never whine, 

In any contestsharp and gory; 

A word, @ look, a.smile of mine 

Would be his oriflamme of glory. 


My door-mat is his chosen bed, 
He picks his bone and sleeps when fed, 
He finds no fault with fare or wages ; 
Well has the proverb-maker said— 
A sentence that survives the ages : 
“He that shall find. friend as trne 
And faithful as a dog should do 
His utmost and his best endeavour 
To praise him high the wide world through ; 
For fame is friendship’s,dpe for ,ever.” 
G. W.,B. 





GEMS. 


PLEASURE is seldom found where itissought. Our 
brightest blazes of are commonly kindled 
by unexpected sparks. 

Virtvuz.—Virtue does not attract imitation, un- 
less the person who:gives the pattern be beloved as 
well as esteemed. 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have .sl- 
ready done. 

Fasnion is the voluntary elavery which leads us 
to think, act,.and dress, according to the judgment 
of fools.and the caprice of .coxcombs. 

Ipneness has no advocate, but many friends. In- 
scribe injuries on sand, and benefits on ,marble. 
Knowledge is.a treasure.of which-study.is the key. 

Iv you wish to know a man’s character, ‘wait: till 
some ‘disgrace or misfortune happens to him, and;you 
will soon see éither all his greatness or,all his weak- 
ness. 





—————————_—— 


INTERESTING D1scOVBRY.—It, has been found ne- 
cessary to pull down one of the:few ancient churches 
now remaining in North Yorkshire—the church of 
All Saints’, Slingsby—in consequénce of its decayed 
condition. The.church isan ancient. rectory, and 
formerly belonged to the patronage of the abbot. and 





gonvent of Whitby. Tho. old church contained a | 


| simultaneously 


== 


cross-legged effigy of one of ‘the Wyvills, who, tra- 
dition and the Dodsworth MSS. say, slew the famous 
snake of Slingsby, which is.reputed to have been so 
terrible that the highway.to Malton was diverted one 
mile to the:south to miss the snake's lair. In the 
tomb below the effigy «skeleton was found, the 
bony hand ‘of which-ware a splendid and massive 
gold.ring, having the death’s'head .and cross-bones 
picked out in coloured enamel. The tomb, the skele- 
ton, and the effigy have been preserved, and will be 
restored to the-chancel of a beautiful Norman church 
which is.to-be reared on.the 6ld ‘site, of which the 
Hon. Mrs. Howard .laid the foundation-stone on 
the 22nd ult. From below the foundations of the 
old church coins of the: Hanse Towns -Confederation 


‘(twelfth century) were dyg up. 


—_—_—_———— ee 


IdFE. 
Wat's verying thing is the stream of Tife! How 
it sparkles and glitters! New-it-bounds along its 
pebbly bed, sometimes in sunshine, sometimes in 
‘shade; sometimes sporting around all things, as if 
its essence were merriment and brightness; some- 
times flowing solemnly on, as ‘if ‘it were derived 


4 from Lethe itself. 


Now .it runs like a ‘liqdid diamond along the 
meadow ; now it plunges in fume and fury over the 
rock ; now it is:clear,and:limpid, as youth and inno- 
cence can make it; now itds ‘heary.and turbid, with 
-the-varying streams of thought and memory that 


|,are.ever flowing into it, each bringing its store of 


dulness and pollution as ~it-tends towards the end. 

Its voice, too, varies as it goes; now it sings 
lightly as it dances on; now.it roars amidst the ob- 
stacles that oppose its way ; and. mow it-has no tone 
but. the dull, low murmour.of exhausted energy. 

Such is the stream of life ; -yet perhaps few of us 
‘would wish to change our portion of it for the calm 
regularity of a canal—even ‘if one could be con- 
structed without locks and ‘flood gates uponit to hold 
in the pent-up waters of the heart ‘till they are ready 
to burst through the banks. 


EES 


MISCELLANEODS. 
‘Dr. Oummine has discovered a mistake in his 


4 figures, which postpones the end ‘ofthe world a mil- 


lion of years. We breathe easier. 


A younG whale was caught by.some fishermen in the 
river Parratt, near Bridgwater, some itime ago. It 
weighed about 80 lbs. 

Tk long-promised lamps have begnn.to appear in 
Hyde Park, but at present it is not considered neces- 
sary tolight them. 

‘Her Mayesry has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point. George Walter Grey, Esg., youngest son of 
Admiral the Hon. GeorgeGrey, C.B., to be one of het 
Pages in Honour, vice Paget, resigned. 

More powder is used by the Rnglish naval and 
military departments in.time of peace than in time 
of war, and over 6,000 tons .are mused per annum 
in the mines and engivearing wonks of Great 
(Britain. : 

"EARTHQUAKES continue ‘to be felt jin Greece, but 
this time they have no fatal consequences. They 
oceurred at Chaloas, Gythionet, and 
Patras. Most of the oscillations -were felt in an up- 
ward direction, which is a bad sign. 


Tue ancient parish church of St. Bartholomew, 
Winchester, is about to be rebuiltand made a rest- 
ing-place for the remains of Alfred the Great and his 
Queen Alswitha. The remains are to be enclosed in 
two mortuary chests, with felt crowns and suitable 
inscriptions. 

New postage-stamps of four different styles are 
being prepared in Paris for the Egyptian government. 
The first denomination has on its. face an engraving 
of the pyramids; the second, a representation of 
Cleopatra's needle ; the third, a picture of Pompey’e 
pillar ; and the fourth, a vignette.of the Sphinx. 

Tue Post-office authorities are experimenting with 
an improved pillar letter-box, with a view tofrustrate 
thieves. Instead of the letter slip leading down- 
wards, it isin an upward direction, and'the letter falls 
over slides into the interior without any possibility 
of ‘sticking by the way. 
Tue “Sporrep Tat.”-—If adversity makes ‘mon 
acquainted with strange bedfellows, war often makes 
nations uainted with strange allies, Having » 
uarrel with the Red Indians on hand, .the American 

ernment have lately entered into a. solemn treaty 


.of valliance with a Sioux chief, who rojoices in the 


lively-and euphoniousititle of “ Spotted Tail.” Fancy 
grave diplomatists drawing up the terms of an inter- 
national covenant between.the Republic of the United 
States of North Americaon the one part and “Spotted 
Tail “con the other. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Buryiry.—London, without doubt 

Carotine.—1. Your letter failed to reach us. 2. A volume 
of Taz Lowpon Reapgs contains twenty-six Dumbers. 

R. P. C.—Any bookseller will supply you with the work 
you name. ; 

J. Mar.—The Duke of Wellington died Sept. 14, 1852. 
His Grace was born in 1769. 

N. L.--Any general gazetteer or good wrogrepny will give 
you the necessary information, or, indeed, the English 
Cyclopadia (geographical division). 

Jouy.—A ton in weight is 20 cwt. of iron, &c., but in lead 
there are but 194 cwts., called a fodder, which is 2,184 Ibs. A 
hundred-weight contains 112 Ibs. 

L. M.—George Stephenson, the great engineer and in- 
ventor of locomotive steam-engines and railways was born 
in 1781, and died in 1848. 

Marrm.—John Obristopher Frederick von Schiller, the 
historian and dramatic writer, author of the “ Thirty Years’ 
War,” was borm in 1759, and died in 1805, 

F ux.—An excellent plan for removing fleas from small 
dogs is to wash them with soft-soap and water, and then 
rub the coat with a little Scotch snuff. 

Martin.—Oharies von Linnsus, the great botanist, was 
born in 1707, and died in 1778, and Peter Liotard, the 
French botanist, was born in 1729, and died in 1796. 

Epwarp.—The salary-of the Comptreller-General of the 
Exchequer is 2,000/., the. Assiatant Comptroller receives from 
8002. to. 1,000, and the Obief Olerk 5204. to 7001; the hours 
are from 10 to 4. 

Ipa.—To pty wounds from mortifying, sprinkle sugar 
on them. he Turks wash fresh wounds with wine, and 
then put sugar over them; obstinate ulcers may be cured 
with sugar dissolved in a strong decoction of walnut leaves. 

Saran.—To make effervescing saline draughts, take 
8oz. of powdered loaf sugar, 20z. of tartaric acid, 2 oz. of 

sesqui-carbonate of soda, a few drops of essence of lemon; 
mix all well together, and keep in a corked bottle. 

Lewis.—Jeremy Taylor, the celebrated writer and bishop, 
was born in 1613, and died In 1667; his life was written by 
eas Gera the Rev. Kaye Bonney, in 1815; and by the 

A. Willmot, in 1846. 

Marian.— You are indeed impatient; we answered your 
question ina very recent number. If we take pains to 
answer our correspondents it is but fair that they should 
take the trouble to search our columns for replies. 

Atice.—To make bread sauce, put four tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, & quarter of one of salt, a little pepper, a 
small onion cut in four into « stew-pan, with a pint of milk, 
and half an oz. of butter; boilfor ten minutes, when it will 
become a thick sauce. 

Mziirxepa.—An sppointment as ——. clerk resta di- 
rectly with the managers, but applicants supported by the 
influence of directors generally have the preference. Good 
writing is absolutely imperative, and a knowledge of French 
and German is a great recommendation. 

Jvu.tivs.—The season for seal-hunting commences about 
the middie of October. The quantity of oil that a seal in 
good condition yields is from six to eight gallons, which 
may be sold from 6d. to 9d. per gallon. The value of a seal- 
skin varies from Is. to 4a. oo 

J. Morcay.—1. This correspondent, who describes him- 
self as an “ Emigration Agent,” informs us that a steerage 
passage to New York at the present time costs 4i., including 
provisions, &c. 2. Our former reply was based upon the 
advertisements in the daily papers. 

J. Ponrzr.—Perfumed powder for scent-bags should be 
made of equal quantities of orris powder, coriander seeds, 
javender flowers, rose-leaves, cassia and cloves; reduce ali 
to @ fine powder, then add « few drops of oil of lavender, oil 
of lemon, and essence of bergamot. 

Hexeent.-- Your handwriting is not atall bad, but requires 
practice, at the same time endeavonr to acquire ht- 
ness anda little more freedom in the formation of the 
cote it would then be good enough for the position you 


ae Faizen —The following is said to be the true history 
of the well-knowa nursery rhyme of “ Little Jack Horner:” 
When Henry the VIII. suppressed the monasteri¢s, and 
drove out the poor old monks, the title-deeds of the — 
of Melis, including the perryinene grange built by Abbot 
Bellwood, were demanded by the commissioners. 
Abbot of Glastonbury determined that he would send them 
to London. The documents being valuable, and the roads in- 
fested with thieves, it was difficult to do this safely, he 
therefore devised the following plan:— He ordered a pie to 
be made, inside of which he put the documents and in- 
trusted it toa lad named Horner to give into the hands of 
the person for whom it was intended. The journey was 
long, the day cold, the béy was hungry, so he broke off a 
piéce of the pie and beheld the parchment, he took it out, 





tied ap the pie again, and arrived in town, delivered the 
pervel bot the tlewleeds of Malla Abbey ware missing. Jack 
was reat deck, bowers 7 kepthin wore and. when 
panel, Jack eee H her 


Aonaw Yoo ae ht. China every man must pay 
all bis eee year, and also at the 
Uno ots religious fsval, occurs about the 


ne Mri oF enable’ te ligelasne them at these 


his secret, and when 
the estates, 


times, his business stops until he can “rey 
A good ointment for chilblains may be made 
by taking two hms each of 1 and camphor, eight 





drachms of spermaceti, four drachms of oil of turpentine, 
mix pee A sasianaal apply by gentle friction, two or three 


T. °: nau OCarme! Heenan, the pngilist, was born in the 
year 1834, in the Naval Arsenal, at Troy, United States, 
where his father was employed in the laboratory depart- 
ment of the gun factory as a r of shells; at an early 
age he worked as forgeman at nicia, whence he de- 
rived the nickname of the “ Benicia Boy.” 

Frora—1L The you plain of most likely 
arises from some weakness of the digestive organs; mode- 
rate exercise in the open air and great attentiou to diet will 
—— remove it. 3. Temperance in eating and drinking, 

requent bathing, and regular habits are the best means of 
improving the complexion. 

Oagtetor.—Mahoganywas first introduced into England in 
1724, when Cuptain Gre Gil a, in the West Indian trade, sent 
a few planks to his brother, who from these hae! a bureau 
made, which was much admired on of the b iful 
appearance of the wood; a demand was thus created for 
mahogany for articles of furniture. 


4& WOMAN'S Lor. 
I school my face to act its part; 
My heart I not 
I would not have you read my soul 
And see your image there. 


Our ways in life may never meet— 
Ah, me! it is a woman's lot 

To bear the pain as best she may, 
So that the world suspect it not. 


Then do not deem us proud and cold: 
We women need to act a part; 

The coldest face, the proudest min, 
Full often hides the warmest heart. 


And if we seem too free and gay, 
Like butterflies as light as air, 

You curl your lips in lordly prite, 
And say that we're as false ns fair. 


When first we love we seliom wei, 
And oftentimes we feel too weak 
To go our weary way alone; 
And failing then of what we seck— 


Despairing oft of what we wouid, 

Our weary hearts and lives athirst, 
We take our fate upon ourselves, 

And drain the cup that's offered first. 


Then blame us not if we're too cold, 
Or yet too gay, or light as air; 

Bentember, ye who frown us down, 
A woman's lot is hard to bear. 








Evoise. 


A. A. M., twenty-one (seaman), black hair and eyes, 
5ft.7in. Respondent must be from Hampshire or London 
and have a little property. 

eee J., nineteen, 5ft 3}in., blue eyes, dark hrown 
hair, Respondent must be a young lady, and respecta- 
bly Sembee about sixteen or seventeen, and pretty 

Haney, twenty-eight; medium height, fair, with moustache, 
and a salary of 100/. per annam. Respondent must be about 
—— pretty, and do 

Epaar, fifty (a widower), with a 
an agreeable disposition. 
same age, with an income. 

Jou (a young farmer), eighteen, 5 ft. 11 in., fair curly 
hair, blue eyes, and fend of home. - Respondent must be 
about the same age, tall, and good looking. 

NatoRALIst, twenty-five (widower), light blue eyes, auburn 
hair, steady, industrious, and pious, by trade a chemist, 
Respondent must be good tempered, sensible, and affec- 
tionate, if older no matter. 

Anz J.,twenty, thoroughly domesticated, tall, dark, blue 
eyes, would make a aoe geet wife, butno fortune. Respondent 
must ve respectable. 

Auniz W., twenty-two, thoroughly domesticated, tall and 
fair, would make a good wife, no fortune. Respondent must 
be steady and respectable. 

Aywre Sr. Oars, twenty-one, dark hair, fair complexion, 
gray eyes, quiet, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
about twenty-one, rather tall and fair. (Handwriting would 
be good, if not quite so small.) 

MT. and E.D. “M. T.,” Sis Read good | a 
short, fond of home, and « "good m ineco map 
“E. D.,” twenty, tall, feir,enbarn hair, mesen 1500. 

Hitpa and Herta. —“* ” nineteen, derk brown 
ber by sr medium height, and handsome., “ Hetta,” h- 

iden = blue eyes, rather tall, and pretty. 
must be tall, dark, 


and good looking. 

LongLr Sennk forty-five, rather short and slender, 
dark hair, and dark gray eyes. Respondent mast be stout, 
with dark eyes, about Litetive ints. @ good position and 
be well educated. 


rivate income, and of 
Respondent must be about the 


Wart Ross and Rep Rosz.—“ White Rose,” nineteen, 
black bair, blue eyes, fond of home, and would make a 
grok we ent must be tall, fair, and of « kind dis- 

preferred. “Red Rose,” eighteen, 

wo carly hair, blue eyes, a lively disposition, fond of 

home and music, will have 300/. on her wedding-lay. Be- 

spondent must be tall, dark, and handsome, with a listle 
money. 

Manriz.—1. It ertngp would be highly improper andfin- 
discreet on the part of any young lady to ask a gentleman 


for his “BT'S FCS8 sc ‘be decidedly impru- 


preg Pe at sy cement dag er place, and we 
do not think anyone possessing correct notions of pro. 
priety would None ye reqansted i; however the gentle 

ry by hed might time to visit 
Selonaien ics beet pws he wished to do so. 3 
Hand is a great deal 


and form the letters larger, ng thin. secens " you will acquire 


er e 

LaveHine Fam, eighteen, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
small, expressive features, white teeth, tty, and good 
tempered. Respondent must be about y-five, rather 


tall and stout, very dark and good tempered. 

Bassiz.—A good way to increase the sharpness and strength 
of is to boil two quarts of the best until it becomes 
red monoenen On putitin a jer, and set it in the 
orf db he mix this with sfx times its quantity of 
bad vinegar in a —b pind this will not ‘only improve it, 
but make it strong and increase the acidity. 

Anraur.— When s Tyee girlis marriagoable thefollowing 
custom is observed: Her teng is covered with white linen, 
and a painted =r = ee placed : vo uyghe dee oe with 

78 w a C) ¢ tent, 
sod this ob eer marringe portion. ‘Those 


bets who wish to 
marry observe the girl is Y given to 
him who offera ‘Go taeatcee trees present. 


Hawwan Anraur.—1. The age at which a young lady should 
commence wearing bonnets ps yore immaterial, but 
must be left ly the discretion taste of her parents or 
rdians. 2. Colour of hair is « pretty light brown, 
upon golden. 3. With al more practice, and 
attention to the meee § the letters, forming them rather 
larger, your writing would be good. 
AgTuur.—It is not the amount of reading or study that 


is gone through which ner Leal but the con- 

centration of the mind for the time bein m the subject 

ander consideration ; the most stable yis that which 
Sealeabeorention, 


is conducted witha definite « an 
reflection, and reading bein; 
thoroughly mastering any 
render it much more a' 

Tures Mirrranr Szxcgants.—1. The religion of Sweden is 
Lutheran, and by the ecciesiastical law of that country ifs 
subject change his religion he shall be banished the 
dom and lose all ES of inheritance for himself and his 
descendants. nee every Sov of Sweden must be of 
we believe, 

kingdom 


g directed re it entirely; by 
liven branch ef knowledge we 
for use at any future period. 


like the Prussian nation, 

you name is a part of the North German Confederation. 
Manre.—The word “ morganatic” is derived from Morgjan, 

a Gothic word, megning to shorten or restrain; a marriage 

is termed morganatic when # man espouses & woman of 

inferior rank to himself, with the stipulation that she shell 

not enjoy the rank of her ae or the children inherit 


the Ser their father; the marriage is 
dissoluble Ssasaover € he pro ¢ husband chooses to 
break the slight tie which binds #0 marry one of 
his own rank. 


Atice—The following recipe as a substitute for oysiers 
is an exc*lient one: Procure snails fed upon vine leaves, as 
they are the most esteemed, put them into a sa' covet 
with water, and let them boil quarter of an hour, 
then take out of their shells, wash them several times, 
lace them in clean water, and boil again for a quarter ofan 
our, then take them out, drain, dry, and place them ina 
trving-pan, and fry them for ten minutes to brown, then serve 
ith sauce piquante. 


E.R. W.=The term “Jacobite” was applied to the 
adherents of James IL and the Pretender. Tho namo 
“Jacobin” was given to the members of a party which 

& considerable influence on the events of the 


seer poder. rittany and the south of }'rance, and num- 

phe M gre Tomy etoone Danton, and Marat; 

tt derived tie aptae fons the pines where the club meetings 

were held, viz., the suppressed convent of the Jacobins, or 
Dominican monks, in the Rue St. Honoré. 

enn tee pang Palen t- nppaprere 


lea the their per- 
fume té the most oe Be leaves the leaves of he verbeaa ——— 
Pot appt clove flowers, bay oneee tA @ little th and mar- 
joram ; spread penetrate a -on the floor of a room 
where the sun 2 sateleatz dry put layers 
of the leaves no j jars, sprink ween each layer some 
me bay salt, nee ors Foot the dried rind of 
ranges and lemons ; w ia the for yom ouust well etc Oe 
ingredients daily for a pn 
Communications Recgivep: 


Partugnia by—“ Ingomar.” 
Evita by—"R. C. B.” 
Axum by— W. H. BR,” seventeen, 5 ft. 7 in, fair hair, 


blue eyes. Hatter by trade, and « member of the Church of 
‘England. 


8S. by—“ Maggie,” mine medium height, | fair, ~ blue 
at ae good tempered, affectionate, and has se 
handsome, 


Jou V. Waxsurtos by—“ Emma" 





Past LIV., rox Novemssn, ts now Reapr. Paice 6d. 
‘s Now Ready, Vou. IX. of Tax Loxpow Bzapsr. Price 
4s. : 


Also, the TitLz and Inpex to Vor. EX: ° Price Oxx:Pesxt- 





N.B.—OCorresPonpeyts must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
Tur Eprror or “Tue Lexpoy Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to retufa Rejected Manuscripts. 
in diay are gent to us volantastly, authors should retain 
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ray el eal 


of the bizgd ‘onors, in all parts 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 
BEWARE OF CHANGES. 
EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wt, and from 
cold to sultry, which characterise our present summers. Sore throats, 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhea, and excessive debility, are only a tew of 
the complaints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rnbbing-Hol- 
loway's Dintment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
to the seat of mischief as possible, end taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
° 











J easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
a afee symptome, secure coolness and comfort, and rescue the 
invalid frem danger. — ; 








RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Js allowed hy upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of @ stecl spring, se often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soit bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
h and PATENT LEVER, fitting with sv much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had. and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches beluw the hips being sent to the - 


Mannufactorer, Mr, WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London- 


Price of a Single Trusa, 164, 21s, 268. 6d, and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 

» Of a Double Truss, Sls. Gd., 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d. 

»» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joan Wurre, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
for giving efficient and_permauent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
Veins, &c. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s, cach. Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadilly, Lendon. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
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Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
&e, . pe + 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
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